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Dear Mr. Smith: 


It is pleasant to be welcomed as a stockholder and made conversant with the activities of our 
company through the resumé that accompanied your letter. | have read both with interest and with a sense of 
pride that | am now a partner in such a forward-looking enterprise, whose products I shall enjoy using and 


recommending. 


I have received like letters before, so | have some basis for comparison, and by comparison, 
' | find in your favor. I know that the words follow a familiar pattern, but you have given them good voice by 
the quality of the paper you use and by the well-designed letterhead. These are details, but they are highly 
| important, and suggest an alert management. I am confident they have a similar effect on all with whom you 


correspond and that your letters enhance the reputation of our company. 


My first dividend check, which I await with pleasure, will, | am sure, be made on paper of 


equal quality. 


Very truly yours, 


Jane Austen 


Stockholders are more than names on the record book or 


signatures on proxies for annual meetings. They are people; 


consumers of your products, users of your services. They ae dbSA04) 
git 


are also partners and may be made active in promoting the 
er, 
good name and good will of your business by timely and yf ’ ‘he % 
friendly letters written on fine paper— Crane's Fine Paper— 
the paper your stockholders already know and value in the FENG S , : 
form of stock certificates, bonds and dividend checks. 
Ay 
FOR SOCIAL AND BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


OURBRENCY * BEQURITIES * TRACING * CGARBON * BIBLE PAPERS 
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This block of wood marks the danger point... if yew can push your 
brake pedal down to ‘‘B’’... better buy American Brakeblok 


A recent service survey told a pulse- 
stopping story of the deadly peril that 
rides with you on every drive. Out of 
every 10 cars surveyed, 5 needed brake 
relining—3 had scored drums-—3'4 
leaked fluid from ruptured brake sys- 
tems—4 to 7 needed some kind of 
brake work. 

Your local American Brakeblok 
dealer is equipped with a one-minute 
test... a simple device that is standard 
brake test equipment with many Police 
Inspection Departments. This device 
will help you check the stopping power 
of your brakes. It will pay you to spend 


spen 


d 


2 


this minute with your American Brake- 
blok dealer . . . now, for it may save 
your life . . . tomorrow. 

There are 50 years of good brakes 
behind the name of American Brake- 
blok brake lining. It is a standard re- 
placement for many heavy bus and 
truck Operators, and it is widely used as 
original equipment on cars, trucks, 
buses and airplanes, because it is “fric- 
tion-engineered™ to meet every braking 
requirement, 

Spend a minute today with your 
American Brakeblok dealer, and be 
sure your car can make safe, sure stops. 


19 Divisions of American Brake Shee Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 58 Americon and Canadian plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION «+ AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION + AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «© ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 


KELLOGG DIVISION « NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION « RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION « SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 
230 PARK NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


Copyright 1960. American Shoe Company 
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investment chemistry 


The truest meaning of investing is:—to convert into wealth. A perfect 
example is Davison's development of silicofluorides. Producers of superphosphates 
had treated as waste the gases resulting from their manufacturing processes. 
But Davison, by constant research has developed methods of making 
‘ from them products for such diversified industries as building, 
textiles or ceramics. This, in turn, enabled us to direct our research, manufacturing, 
i and merchandising in still newer directions for the benefit of 
American business. This process, “Investment Chemistry,” turns into reality 
the promise of our slogan, “Progress through Chemistry.” 


“Progress Chemistry” 


THE DAVISON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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DUSINESS 


Experience and a full knowledge of the current and 
historical facts prowide the soundest basis for judg- 
ing the significance of recent events. What deo 
expertenced business men think about our economic 
futurc? What have we accomplished in production, 
employment, and economic stability? In what direc- 
tion do the indicators of business activity point? 


BUSINESS MEN’S EXPECTATIONS 


FOURTH QUARTER OF 1950 COMPARED WITH FOURTH QUARTER OF I949 a 


ential 


Business Men’s Expectations 


Quite apart from its tragic aspect, the effect of the Korean 
crisis on business was salutary in so far as increased Govern- 
ment expenditures portend an indefinite continuation of cur- 
rent high-level economic activity. Business was more assured 
of stability in the economy after the United States’ intentions 
to resist aggression became apparent than at any time in the 
past few years. 

Seventy-seven per cent of the business executives inter- 
viewed by Dun & Bradstreet in July expected that their 
net dollar sales in the final quarter of 1950 would exceed 
those in the similar period of 1949; the median expected 
change was about plus 8 per cent. A majority (67 per cent) 
also expected their net profits to rise. Some 93 per cent of 
the business men anticipated at least as many workers on 
their payrolls as a year ago. 

The July interviews were conducted among a cross sec- 
tion of 599 business executives, chosen at random through- 
out the country, to determine business sentiment about the 
outlook for the fourth quarter of 1950. The executives 
were asked to express their expectations as to net sales, new 
orders, net profits, number of employees, levels of inven- 
tories, and levels of selling prices. 

The opinions regarding the probable direction of change 
in the levels of inventories were mixed. About a third (35 
per cent) of the respondents expected their inventories on 
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December 31, 1950 to be above the 1949 level; 44 per cent 
anticipated no change; 2! per cent thought that their in- 
ventories would have declined. 

While nearly half (47 per cent) expected their selling 
prices to exceed those of a year ago, almost as many (43 
per cent) expected no significant change, and the remaining 
(10 per cent) felt that their selling prices would be below 
the 1949 comparative level; the median expected change 
in selling prices wis about plus | per cent. 

Manufacturers were usually more optimistic than whole- 
salers and retailers, although percentage-wise there were 
more optimists in each of these lines than in previous sur- 
veys conducted earlier in the year. Some 96 per cent of the 
manufacturers expected that the dollar volume of their 
net sales in the fourth quarter of 1950 would be the same 
as or above the similar 1949 levels. Net profits were 
expected to be as high or higher than in 1949 by 92 per 
cent of the manufacturers, 88 per cent of the wholesalers, 
and 82 per cent of the retailers. 

As might be expected, the economic future appeared 
brighter to manufacturers of durable goods than to the 


other business men, Whereas 75 per cent of the producers 


of durable goods expected that the dollar volume of their 
new orders in the last three months of 1950 would be 
greater than in 1949, and only 3 per cent expected a de- 


cline, among the producers of non-durable goods 71 per 
cent anticipated an increase and 4 per cent a decline. The 


percentage of durable goods manufacturers expecting in- 
creases in net sales, net profits, and the number of em- 
ployees, was consistently larger than in the other kinds of 
business. 

Less than 15 per cent of the business men expected a 
decline in their sales, profits, selling prices, or number of 
employees. The percentages of those who expected increases 
in these aspects of their business were impressively larger 
than in previous surveys. The median changes expected in 
the various aspects of business are tabulated below. 


CHANGE FROM FourTH Quarter 1949 
Tro Fourtn Quarter 1950—Mepians 


All Manu- 
Con- fac- W hole- Re- 
corms turers salers tailers 
% % % 
Dollar Volume of Sales... 4+ 5 + 4 + § + $ 
Net Profits, after Federal 
Taxes +11 + 8 4-12 +18 
Number of Employees*.. + 7 + 7 + 7 +10 
Dollar Value of Inven- 
Level of Selling Prices*. +-10 + 8 +12 +12 


bd End of December 1950 compared with the end of December 1949 


What Has Business Achieved? 


The average business man was justified in viewing the 
future with confidence. There was little reason to expect 
that activity in the final half of 1950 would not surpass, 
or at least equal, that in the booming first half. And with- 
out doubt, over-all business in the first half of 1950 was 
almost unprecedentedly prosperous. Never before in his- 
tory were so many cars produced, so many housing units 
constructed, or so many people employed in a six-month 
period. The output of consumer durable goods, steel prod- 
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ucts, and a wide variety of raw materials was at or above 
record levels. 

There were nearly 3.7 million cars and trucks manufac- 
tured in this country in the first 26 weeks of this year; 
weekly production averaged a prodigious 141,354 vehicles. 
Some curtailment in production was necessitated for the 
Summer months because of vacation schedules, mode! 
changeovers, and the need for repairs to productive equip- 
ment. While it was doubted that automobile output would 
be sustained at a peak rate during the remainder of the 
year, total production for 1950 was expected to be close 
to 7 million cars and trucks, somewhat above the all-time 
annual peak of 6.3 million in !949, 


New Records In Steel 


The exceptionally high level of production in the steel 
industry reflected the intensified dernand from car pro- 
ducers, builders, and other steel users. During the second 
quarter of this year the nation’s steel mills were producing 
more than 1.9 million tons of steel a week for the first time 
in history. Output in one week at this rate amounted to 
more steel than is produced annually in many countries. 
While a slight seasonal decline in output was expected dur- 
ing the Summer months, the volume of orders for steel on 
producer's books assured high level ingot output through 
the third quarter. 

The accelerated military preparedness program was not 
expected to have an appreciable affect on the already capac- 
ity steel operations, Although it was probable that military 
requirements might divert some steel from the production 
of consumer durable goods in the event of increased inter- 
national tension, it was generally believed that the Korean 
campaign and the preparedness drive would make gradual 
demands on the steel and metal manufacturing industries. 


More Houses, More Schools, More Factories 


Construction volume was exceptionally high throughout 
the first half of 1950. There were over a half-million new 
permanent dwelling units started, some 52 per cent more 
than a year ago. The sharp gain in home building was 
nation-wide with the activity as great in the cities as in the 
outlying areas. The largest proportion of total expenditure 
for construction went for new homes; new schools, hospi- 
tals, and highways were next in importance. 

Although industrial and commercial construction ex- 
penditures were below year-ago levels in the first five 
months of 1950, the month-to-month decline was arrested 
in May. Business spending for new plant and equipment in 
the second quarter of 1950 rose to an annual rate of $18.1 
billion, some $3.3 billion above the first quarter pace, but 
about 3 per cent below a year ago. 

The Commerce and Labor Departments predicted jointly 
that the construction boom will continue during the second 
half of 1950. Spending for all new construction in 1950 
is expected to total nearly $26 billion, a new record, 14 
per cent above the $22.6 billion spent in 1949. 

Stimulated by the very high demand for construction 
materials, the output of cement, clay, glass, and lumber 
was sustained at almost capacity levels. Machinery} produc- 
tion rose steadily, stimulated by increases in the demand 
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What will be the impact on the 
economy of increased Government 
spending for defense? Important de- 


terminants will be the adequacy of 
our productive facilities fer both mil- 


itary and civilian needs, the extent 
to which disposable income in- 
creases, and the effectiveness of Gov- 
ernment regulative measures. After 
correction for price changes, Gross 
National Product just about doubled 
between 1933, the depression low, 
and 1949; the Federal Debt became 
fee times as large. While there was 


great idle productiwe capacity in 
1933 which did not become fully 
utilized until the War, the inflation- 
ary effect of War spending was 
none-the-less obvious. Whereas 


Gross National Product, as measured 
in dollars in 1949 eas about 104 per 
cent abowe that in 1941, unit-avise ul 
was up about 15 per cent. Gross Na- 
tional Product is the market value of 
the goods and services produced by 
the U. 8. economy; figures are from 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Federal Debt figures are 
from the Treasury Department. 


for both producer and consumer equipment. The volume of 
machine tools ordered in June was at the highest level in 
five years. While shipments of machine tools were also 
very substantial, they amounted to less than one-fifth of the 
unfilled orders. 


How Well-Off Is The Consumer? 


Record employment, record wage rates, and the payment 
of the $2.8 billion insurance refund to veterans lifted con- 
sumer income to a new high level during the first half of 
this year. With disposable personal income close to an 
annual rate of $198 billion, aggregate buying power was 
larger than it had ever been before. In view of the business 
outlook it appeared likely that consumer income would be 
sustained at a high level for at least the next six months. 

While personal savings increased moderately in the first 
quarter, the proportion of liquid savings continued to de- 
cline. According to a recent report from the SEC, non- 
liquid savings, that is, cash put down for homes, automo- 
biles, and other durable goods, constituted 94 per cent of 
the addition to gross savings in the first quarter of 1950, 
compared with 88 per cent a year ago. 

Consumer credit outstanding at the end of June was 
estimated at $19.6 billion, an amount equivalent to roughly 
10 per cent of disposable personal income, not very difter- 
ent from the 9.2 per cent prevailing in 1929. However, in 
1939, consumer credit outstanding, at $8.0 billion, equalled 
11.4 per cent of disposable personal income. Personal sav- 
ings increased in the first half of 1950 at a somewhat less 
rapid rate than consumer credit outstanding ; at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of about $12.7 billion, savings, were 
about 6.5 per cent of disposable personal income. This com- 
pares favorably with the 4.5 per cent of disposable personal 
income saved in 1929, and the 3.8 per cent saved in 1939. 

Superficially, the size of consumer debt would not appear 
unreasonable against the volume of income and liquid assets. 
It is important to note, however, that only 16 per cent 
of the families in this country have an income of $5,000 
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or more; this upper L6 per cent owns half of all the liquid 
assets. About one-third of the spending units have no liquid 
asset holdings whatever. Spending units having debts pre- 
dominate in the middle and lower income groups; slightly 
more than three of every ten families spent more than they 
earned in 1949. The rapid rise in credit buying has occa- 
sioned concern among financial observers for some time. It 
appears likely and desirable that the Government soon will 
reimpose consumer credit controls, The Korean conflict may 
hasten such a move. 

A survey of consumer finances, conducted early in 1950 
for the Federal Reserve Board by the Survey Research 
Center, University of Michigan, reflected considerable opti- 
mism among consumers regarding their general financial 
position and economic outlook. Over half (64 per cent) 
of the consumers felt that their financial position in early 
1950 was the same or better than in early 1949. Some 73 
per cent expected their 1950 incomes to be the same or 
larger than in 1949. There were nearly twice as many 
people anticipating higher incomes this year as were expect- 
ing lower incomes. 


Thoughts for Retailers 


Consumer plans to buy newly built houses in 1950 were 
somewhat more extensive than in 1949. Furthermore, there 
were about as many consumers intending to buy new homes 
in 1951 as in 1950. While consumer plans to buy new cars 
in 1950 were at least as frequent as a year ago, there was 
a substantial increase in the number of those who intended 
to purchase used cars. At least as many consumers as a year 
ago expected to purchase furniture, washing machines, and 
refrigerators; probable purchasers of television sets were 
more than twice as numerous as in 1949. 

Sales of all retail stores in the first half of 1950 arnounted 
to about $67.1 billion after adjustment for seasonal factors. 
This was 4.4 per cent above the corresponding totals in 
both 1949 and 1948, evidence enough that consumers’ 

(Continued on page \2) 
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BUS 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 iT 12 
POPULA. OF VY OT UNEMPLOY- EARNINGS OF RETAIL | CONSUMERS) INDUSTR 
TION Total ; Armed MENT INDUSTRIAL WORKERS PRICES PRICES RICES PRODUCT 
Civilian Agricultural | Nonagricel:'] Forces tiourly Weckiy (PHY Sk 
Melisons Million: Milleons Milison: Millions Millions Detar; Dotiars index index Inder index 
i914 37.6 26.2 223 i701 is | 3 
i929 (1218 | 476 | 100 | 363 | 3 15 566. +2503 | 953 | 1209 | 1225 | 110 
1931 124.0 42.4 9.8 31.3 3 8.0 515 20.87 73.0 108.7 75 
1932 | 1248 | 389 97 28.0 3 12.1 97.6 58 
| 1937 | 128.8 46.3 9.4 35.8 3 7.7 624 24.05 86.3 103.5 102.7 113 
1938 129.8 44.2 9.3 33.9 3 10.4 627 22.30 78.6 101.1 100.8 89 
f. 1939 | 130.9 45.8 9.3 35.6 4 9.5 633 23.86 77.1 99.0 99.4 109 
i320 3.0 8.1 | 2520 | 786 1006 100.2 | 125 
ik 1941 133.2 50.4 9.1 41.3 1.5 5.6 729 29.58 87.3 108.3 105.2 162 
1942 | 134.7 53.8 9,3 44.5 3.8 2.7 853 36.65 98.8 124.9 116.5 199 
<i 1943 136.5 $4.5 9,1 45.4 4.9 1.1 961 43.14 103.1 134.0 123.6 239 
1944 | «138.1 $4.0 9.0 45.0 11.3 7 1.019 46.08 104.0 137.5 125.5 235 
1945 | 139.6 52.8 8.6 44.2 11.2 1.0 1.023 | 44.39 105.8 141.4 128.4 203 
11412 | 552 469 33 23 1.086 43.74 121.1 155.2 139.3 170 
. 1947 | 144.0 58.0 8.3 49.8 1.4 2.1 1.237 49,97 152.1 180.1 159.2 187 
» 1948 146.6 $9.4 8.0 51.4 13 2.1 1.350 54.14 165.1 192.7 171.2 192 
( 1949 | 149.2 58.7 8.0 50.7 1.5 3.4 1.401 54.92 155.0 187.7 169.1 176 
$7.4 7.1 50.4 15 3.0 1.402 55.15 159.0 190.0 169.8 188 
it | 149.0 58.7 8.8 49.9 1.5 3.4 1.402 | ° 54.13 155.7 188.6 169.5 174 
1497 | $9.7 | Soo | 15 | 3.7 | 1405 | 5502 | 1533 | 1869 | 1690 | 168 
a LIV | 1504 59.0 75 51.6 1.4 35 1.397 55.24 151.7 185.6 168.2 173 
| $7.2 6.4 50.8 1.4 4.4 1.420 56.40 152.3 183.6 166.8 133 
FINANGIAL 
IZ 23 24 28 31 32 
PEDERAL FEDERAL GROSS CURRENCY DEMAND TURNOVER LOANS OF COMM'L ENDUSTRIAL NATIONAL, 
7 Ea RECEIPTS EXPENDITURES FEDERAL OUTSIDE OF DEPOSITS OF DEMAND COMM'L LOAN STOCK PRICE INCOME PERS 
Million Miilson DEBT BANAS ADIUSTED DEPOSITS BANAS RATES AVERAGES Billion ING 
dollars doliars Rillien dollars | Million dollars; Million doliars Times Billion doilars Per cent Dollars dollars Billion 
| i914 735 | 735 339] 33 
| 6695 6403 | 243 4,105 19,616 373 | 658 | 90.04 69.5 6 
$922 | 4100 | 3373 | 238 3,346 18,045 93.17 59.5 57 
1929 [4.035 [3,00 [169 | 3,587 | 22,809 [405 360 | 583 | | 
é . . ae 4,178 3,440 16.2 3,605 20,967 33.8 32.0 4.85 236.34 75.0 73 
: 1931 | 3,190 3,652 16.8 4,470 17,412 28.6 25.2 4.30 138.58 58.9 63 
2 1932 | 2,006 4,535 195 | 4,669 | 15,728 23.9 ee ee 41.7 47 
4116 | 8,666 as | 356 162.25 7 | 6 
1937 | 4,9797 7.756% 36.4 5,638 23,959 22.4 17.1 2.59 166.36 73.6 71 
- 1938 | 5,802 6,979 37.2 5,775 25,986 199 | 164 2.53 132.44 67.4 65 
1939 5,103 8,966 40.4 6,401 | 29,793 | 194 | 172 =| | 14266 | 725 0 
| 5,265 9,183 43.0 7,325 34.945 18.6 18.8 2.10 134.74 $131 75 
1941 | 7,227 13,387 49.0 9615 | 38992 | 194 | 217 2.00 121.82 | 1038] 92 
1942 | 12,696 34,187 72.4 13,946 48,922 184 j; 19.2 2.20 107.20 137.1 | 116 
1943 | 22,202 79,622 1 36.7 18,837 60,803 WA, 2.60 134.8] 169.7 | 132 
1944 | 43,892 95,315 | 201.0 23,505 66,930 73 1|- 26 2.40 143.32 183.8 | 147 
1945 44,762 98,703 | 258.7 | 26,490 75,851 | 16,1 26.1 220 | 169.82 | 182.7 | 151 
"7946 140,027 60,703 269.4 26,730 83,314 16.5 31.1 2.10 191.65 180.3 | 158 
1947 | 40,043 39,289 258.3 26,476 87,121 18.0 38.1 2.10 177.58 198.7 16! 
1948 [42,211 33,79] 252.3 26,079 85,520 19.2 42.5 2.50 179.95 223.5 184 
1949 | 38.246 40,057 252.8 25,415 85,750 18.7 43.0 2.68 179.48 216.8 187 
1 | 12,395 9,235 251.6 25,100 81,100 19.0 42.4 2.70 176.70 218.84; 185 
J 8052 10,149 252.8 25,266 82,877 18.6 41.0 2.74 171.76 217.88; 18 
TLL 9,257 11,014 256.7 24,900 83,100 18.1 41.8 2.63 177.84 216.74; 18 
LIV] 8416 | 9,960 | 257.1 25,415 85.750 19.2 43.0 2.65 191.62 | 214.28) 18 
9,090 255.7 24,600 83,300 19.0 43.7 2.60 203.18 | 217.28) 19% 
tl} 8,212 10,105 257.4 24,600 86,000 19.6 44.8 2.68 217.68 221.08} 19 
* Series revised from this date on Sources 


t Beginning io 1o37 tax refunds are deducted from receipts and are not included among expenditures 


Unshaded quarterly figures are significant in 
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13 “4 15 16 17 18 9 2» 21 22 
REIGHT FARM RETAILERS’ WHOLESALERS MANUFACTURERS EXMPORTS IMPORTS 

INCOME SALES INVEN- SALES INVEN SALES INVEN- 

DADINGS Mitison TORIES TORIES TORIES Milita Milivon 
cars doliars Militonm 3 Million § Million 3 Millson § Miilson $ Millon iar’ 

6,050 2,071 1,789 1914 
| 14,602 36,549 60,505 13,906 775% | to T iis 
15,120 12,608 41,364 63059 | 13484 8,080 5378 1920 

| 394 41,897 10,208 4379 2509 T1921 
3212 | 8594 | 34.0074 | | 46,0454 | | 3.365 1922 
2,824 | 11,296 48,459 7,298 37,814 4,024 70,262 12,775 5.157 | 4399 | {929 
5,878 | 9021 3,497 57.017 11.265 | 3781 3061 1930 
7,151 6,371 34,752 2,665 42.95] 9,105 2,378 2,091 1931 
8.180 4.743 25,013 2,307 30,774 7,332 1,576 1,323 1932 

6,109 8,654 38,338 4.833 28,394 3,297 60,202 10476 | 2.419 2423 1936 
7,670 9.217 42,150 5,339 31,789 3,367 65,757 12,012 3,299 3,084 1937 
0.457 8,168 38,053 $275 27,322 2.916 $4,002 10,750 3,057 1,960 1938 
3.911 8.684 42,042 5,532 29.926 3,175 61,196 11,465 3,123 2.318 1939 
6,358 9.130 46,388 6,040 33,414 3335 70,221 12,819 3934 | 3625 1940 
2,352 11,767 55,490 7,630 43,733 4,182 98,012 16,960 5,020 3.345 194] 
2.771 16,069 57,639 7,868 48,074 3,858 125,103 19,287 8,003 2.745 1942 
2,440 20,106 63,321 7,361 51,232 3,684 153,865 20,098 12.842 3,381 1943 
3 408 21,164 68,823 7,400 $4,915 3,980 165,450 19,507 14,162 3,919 1944 
1918 22,289 75,78] 7.543 59,689 4,638 14,596 18,390 9 585 4.147 1945 
1,34] 25,636 100,298 11,226 78.981 6.665 154,098 24.818 | 9.503 4,909 1946 
4.502 30,328 118,908 13,221 92,895 8,653 214,914 29,818 14,252 5,733 1947 

3,40! 31,802 130,042 14,969 100,389 951] 228,337 34,066 12,494 7,124 1948 
B59) 27,704 128,183 13,698 89.834 903] 213.779 30,899 11,884 6,626 1949 
8.956 5,928 32,041° | 14,7008 33,3036 | 34,5069] (34,2038 3,389 1,789 
9781 5,847 32,257 14,182 22,379 9.002 53,374 33,250 3,331 
9.076 7,202 32,074 14,355 22,198 9,186 $4,924 31,076 2,657 1.478 - Im 
8.098 8.515 31,811 13,698 21,964 9,031 50,975 30,899 2,607 1,758 LTV 
8,127 5.575 33,081 14,282 22,177 9,128 54,829 31,103 2.359 1887 |. 
9.760 5,194 34,068 14,270 222,384 9.454 56,032 31,487 2.475 190 | a 

NATIONAL 
34 36 37 4} 42 43 44 
DISPOSABLE INCOME PERSONAL] CONSUMER CORPORATE EXP’ DITURES BUILDING ELECTRIC COMMERCIAL & IN- NAMES IN 
PER CAPITA SAVINGS CREDIT PROFITS POR PLANT & PERMITS POWER DUSTRIAL FAILURES REFERENCE 
1948 Billion Outstanding | AFTER TAXES! EQUIPMENT 120 Cities PRODUCTION Number Liactheliroes BOOK 

Dellar; dallars dollar; Billion dollars’ Billion doilars Billion dollar: Million $3 Bellions Bu Af:iiron Businesses 

335 799 3.4 19 735 18,280 | 357.9 | 1,655,496 1914 

604 | 835 | 108 57 18) 6451 | 1133 | 1,710,909 i919 
| 627 749 90 | 3.9 1.256 56.6 8881 | 295.1 | 1,821,409 1920 
| 487 1,493 53.1 19,652 627.4 1,927,304 1921 
| 518 2,312 61.2 23,676 | 623.9 | 1,983,106 | 1922 
92 2490 | 1167 | 22,909 483.3 [22127 1929 
599 859 7.6 1,408 114.6 26,355 | 668.3 | 2,183,008 1930 

508 800 1.8 5.5 1,006 109.4 28,285 736.3 2,125,288 193) 
—34 26 336 99.4 31,822 | 928.3 2,076,580 1932 
| 516 891 3.6 6.8 4.3 5.1 804 136.0 9,607 103.2 7,009,935 1936 
| 552 920 3.9 75 4.7 6.7 940 146.5 9.490 183.3 2,056,598 1937 
| 505 858 1.0 7.0 2.3 4.5 966 142.0 12,836 2465 7,101,933 1938 
| 536 923 2.7 8.0 5.0 §.2 1,029 161.3 14,768°| 182.5* | 2,116,008 1939 
| 9.1 64 65 1104 179.9 13,619 | 1667 | 2.156.450 1940 

691 1,125 98 9.9 9.4 8.2 1,196 208.3 11,848 136.1 2.170.615 194] 

866 1,273 25.6 6.6 9.4 6.1 644 233] 9.405 100.8 2.155.803 194? 

970 1344 30.2 5.4 10.6 45 419 267.5 3.221 45.3 2,027,215 1943 

1,064 1.451 35.4 5.8 10.8 5.2 709 2795 1,222 31.7 1,859,109 1944 

1,082 1.443 2.0 | 66 | 85 | 66 | 1,028 271.3 | | 1,913,330 1945 

10.2 13.9 12.0 2,089 369.4 1.129 673 2.146293 1946 

1,177 1,266 3.9 13.7 18.5 16.2 2.470 307.3 3.474 204.6 2,409,845 1947 

1,285 1,285 10.9 16.3 20.9 19.2 3.111 336.8 5,250 234.6 2,555,182 1948 

1.256 1,272 8.6 18.8 | 170 18.1 3,131 344.5 9.246 308.1 2,684,372 1949 

45 639 874 7,008 $3.9 | 2660250 

1.2636 1.2768 986 | 16.1 16.4% 47 857 83.6 2,480 84,7 2,684,372 |... 

1.2366 | 1,252§ 6.25 | 168 17.36 4.4 83] 85,8 2,261 73.6 2,697,411 ih 

1,242 1.2646 6.25 | 188 16.9% 4.6 804 $7.7 2.407. 65.9 2,706,886 AY 

1,305 | 1,344§ | 15.3§ | 183 17.88 923 2559 | 765 | 2,706520 |... | 

1.2844 | 1,3038 | 10.16 | 19.6 18.95 1281 93. 2,405 62.0 2,692,426 "in 


nformation on a later page. 
1050, ences 8 awe 9 


hange or lack of change from previous levels. 


& Annual rate seasonally adjusted. @ Quarterly figures scasomally adjusted. 
+ Picures for this and prwr dates are trom onother source and are nor arictiy comparable with later data. 
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COMPARATIVE FIGURES ror SELECTED PERIODS 


PER CENT CHANGE 
Years Quarters: 
1949 1950 
md Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Junc 
484 | + 22) Employment, Civilian 1948 $6.3 | 58.7 61.3 
| Million persons 1949 | 574 «576 57.8 | 58.7 59.6 
1950 | 569 | 57.0 61.5 
O42 29 | Unemployment 1948 2.6 24 | 1.38 2.2 
Million persons 1949 3.2 $0 3.3 3.8 
19590 45 4.7 4.1 | 3.1 3.4 
+ 189.0 | + 09 | Personal Income f 1948 206.5 204.1 | 204.7 : 208.3 | 209.3 213.4 
Billion dollars 1949 214.6 211.3 | 210.2 210.5 | 207.6 | 205.9 
| 1950 | 218.1 | 2191 | 2193 | 2138 | 2133 2140 
+24940 | + 23) U.S. Savings Bonds Outstanding 1948 | 53.3 
Billiton dollars 1949 | $$4 $5.7 55.9 56.0 56.1 | $6.3 
+ 135.0 | +217 | Consumer Credit Outstanding 1948 
+ 1213 | + 30 | Hourly Earnings of Industrial Workers { 1948 1.302 | 1.308 | 1.310 | 1.314 | 1.324 | 1.340 
| Dollar: 1949 1.405 | 1.401 | 1.400 | 1.401 1401 | 1.405 
| 1950 1.418 | 1420 | 1.424 1434 1443 1.454 
| + 1302 | + 69 | Weekly Earnings of Industrial Workers {19 | $2.86 | 5258 | $2.92 | $256 | 52.83 | 53.87 
| Dollars 1949 35.50 | $820 | $4.74 | $3.80 | 5408 | . $4.51 
| 1950 | 56.29 | 56.37 | SOM | 
; 4+ 224.3 | + 3.9] Business Sales ju 37.2 $7.2 38.0 38.0 7.4 39.0 
| Billion dollars 1949 36.2 36.6 37.) 35.9 60 | 36.4 
1950 35.7 $6.5 37.9 36.8 49.6 36.1 
+ ? + + 4 
+ 165.9 | — 2.1 Business Inventories fi 1948 52.4 53.0 537 $4.0 54.4 55.4 
Billion dollars 1949 | 585 | S84 
+ 61.5 | 410.9 | Physical Production Index 1948 193 | 194 191 | 192 192 
Adjusted 1935-1939 100 1949 19) 184 | 379 | 974 169 
4 1950 | 183 180 187 190 143 197 
4 + 4 + 
+ 5.9 | ~ O42 | Freight Carloadings f 1948 3.8 3.1 3.0 | 4.4 3.5 
Million vars 1949 28 2.8 3.3 3.1 3] 3.6 
; 1950 2.4 2.3 3.4 2 3.0 3.9 
+ 204.3 | +49.5 | Building Permits, 120 Cities 1948 233 19] 2h4 286 | 279 | 298 
Million dollar: 1949 | 188 195 256 | 357 | 317 
1950 269 282 357 355 464 / 462 


Wholesale Price Index 1948 165.9 161.0 161.6 163.0 | 164 2 | 166.4 


1926100 1949 160600 156.9 155.7 «154.5 
1950 | 151.5 152.7 152.7 152.9 155.9 | 157.3 
" 70.8 0 | Consumers’ Price Index 1948 | 168.8 167.5 166.9 | 169.3 | 170.5 | 71,7 
1935-1939== 100 1949 170.9 169.0 169.5 | 169.7 | 169.2 | 169.6 
1950 | 166.9 166.5 | i673 1 
| 
4 25.8 + 26.7 | Incustrial Stock Price Average f 1948 176.26 168.47 169.94 | 180.05 | 18638 | 191.05 
Dollar« 1949 179.75 174 46 175.88 175 65 | 174.03 | 165.59 
1950 | 199.79 203.46 206.30 {| 212.67 | 219.36 | 221.02 
37.4 Commercial and Industrial Failures 1°48 356 417 477 404 «426 463 
Number + 1949 566 R47 ay? | $75 928 


1950 R64 RI] RR4 R74 | 725 


68.8 ~26.5 Liabilities of Business Failures 1948 13.0 25.6 17.5 15.3 13.8 12.2 
Million dollars 1949 19.2 27.6 37.2 31.9 24.6 28.2 
1950 26.4 | 27.9 21.3 22.7 
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“The first hundred years are the 
hardest,” as the old saying goes, but 
there have been a number of ups and 
downs during the last hundred years. 
War, boom. and depression have left 
their marks on the nation’s economy, 

But despite these temporary upsets, 


_a generally nsing standard of living 


has resulted from the increasing levels 
of preduction, employment, and maru- 
facturers sales. 

Business failures, always sensitive to 
economic fluctuations, reached an alb- 
time low toward the end of the last 
hundred years, Perhaps the rising level 
of wholesale prices, usually stimulated 
by a war economy, has been unpertant 
in, contributing to the successtul opera- 
tien of so many businesses. 

Here at the start of the next hun- 
dred years the outlook for a sustained 
price level, a limited failure rate, for 
continued high production, empley- 
ment, and sales appears to be bolstered 
by the unusually high demand of the 
American peuple. 

Wholesale prices are based on the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Index trans. 
posed to a 1935-1939 base, 

Employment is from Bureau of the 
Census reports for the census years 
1850-1890 and their reports on the 
labor force trom 1940 to date. Esti- 
mates for 1900-1928 are from the Na- 
tional Industrial Conterence Board and 
1929-1939 from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 

The failures among every 10,000 
businesses in operation, known as 
Dun’s INvex, is compiled 
by Dun & Brapstrreer, Inc. Monthly 
figures are a seasonally adjusted annual 
rate, 

Industrial production indexes through 
1918 are from Warren M. Persons 
Forecasting Business Cycles transposed 
to a 1935-1939 base. From 1919 to 
date they are from the Federal Reserve 
Board's seasonally adjusted index. 

Manufacturers’ sales are from Wil- 
liam H. Shaw Jalue of Commodity 
Output Since 1869 tor 1869, 1879, and 
1889-1918; from Simon Kuznets Nea- 
tional Incame and Its Composition for 
1919-1925: and from the Office of 
Business Economics since 1926. 
Monthly figures are seasonally adjusted 
annual rates. 
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plans to purchase more goods were certainly materializing. 

As the military position of the United Nations forces in 
Korea worsened, a large number of consumers became 
alarmed at the prospect of a prolonged war. Although the 
supply of virtually all consumer goods was adequate, if not 
abundant, there was considerable evidence of panic buying. 
The Federal Reserve Board reported that department store 
sales in the latter two weeks of July were more than 40 
per cent above the corresponding 1949 levels; volume for 
the month was up about 30 per cent. The most frequent 
consumer purchases were household appliances, linens, tele- 
vision sets, rubber tires, and nylon hosiery. Many people 
bought more canned foods and sugar than they would 
normally use. 

While the initial effect of the Korean crisis on consumer 
buying was quite noticeable, it appeared that panic buying 
would diminish as the obvious adequacy of supplies of 
goods abated the fear of shortages. It seemed likely that 
the over-all volume of retail sales would be at a high level, 
moderately above that in 1949, for the remainder of the 
year. 


The Price Situation 


Chiefly because of bad weather and the threat of insect 
damage which threatened to reduce yields in many of the 
grain producing areas, the general level of commodity 
prices increased almost steadily in the first six months of 
1950. However, the rate of increase was tairly gradual 
until the outbreak of the war in Korea. The Dun & Brad- 
street Daily Wholesale Commodity Price Index was at 


(f/ 


245.49 (1930-1932=100) at the beginning of the year; 
by June 24, just before the start of the Korean invasion, 
the index had risen some 12.9 per cent to 264.77. About 
a month later, at a two-year high of 282.81 on July 28, 
the index was up 6.8 per cent. 

The announcement of Government loans on many crops 
at higher levels than in 1949 contributed to the bullish 
sentiment, as did a Department of Agriculture report esti- 
mating the acreage of cotton under cultivation on July | at 
31.2 per cent below the year-ago level. ‘Trading in the 
Chicago livestock markets became very active in July; the 
prices of hogs, cattle, and sheep moved steadily upward. 

Prices at the consumer level followed the general trend 
at wholesale. The prices paid by consumers for food rose 
more noticeably than those for other goods and services. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Consumers’ Price Index 
came close to the record high of 174.5 per cent of the 1935- 
1939 average level reached in the Fall of 1948. 


The Near-Term Outlook 


Practically all of the economic indicators point to a con- 
tinued high level of business for at least the remainder of 
1950. Military requirements for man-power and material 
may be expected to prevent any reduction from the peak 
levels of activity which might have occurred toward the 
year-end. The enlarged volume of manufacturers orders 
tor third quarter delivery should insure high production 
and employment. Consumers’ plans to increase their buying 
of homes, and durable goods, coupled with continued high 
income brighten the retail outlook. 


Vala 


The monthly figures on population, em- 
ployment, unemployment, exports, and im- 
ports are compiled by the U. 8. Bureau of 
the Census. Population figures include armed 
forces overseas and are the July estimates 
for each vear; the quarterly figures are end 
of period estimates. Employment and unem- 
ployment data are averages for the periods ; 
figures through 1922 are from the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Export hgures 
are the total exports of domestic merchan- 
dise; import figures are the totals of all 
imports 

The data on the gross earnings of indus- 
trial workers and wholesale and consumers 
prices are compiled by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Average hourly earnings 
reflect extra pay for overtime and late shift 
work. Average weekly earnings are affected 
by the length of the work-week; they are 
“before” payroll deductions The Wholesale 
Price Index measures wholesale prices in 
terms of the 1926 level. The Consumers’ 
Price Index is designed to reflect prices paid 
by moderate income families in metropolitan 
areas; the average 1935-1939 prices equal 
100. The Retail Price lodex (1935-1939 
100) compiled by the U. 8. Othee of Business 
Economics, differs trom the Consumers’ Price 
Index in that the latter includes some items 
such as rent and utilities. The price index 
hgures are averages of monthly figures 

Freight carloadings reported by the Amer- 
ican Association of Railroads represent 
cars of revenue freight loaded for all report- 
ing Class | railroads and their subsidiaries. 

he total farm income derived trom farm 
marketings, CCC loans, and Government 
payments is reported every month by the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


Copyright 1950, Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


The information concerning business sales 
and inventories, income, savings, and corpo- 
rate profits is published by the U. S. Ofhce of 
Business Economics. Sales figures are totals 
for the periods and inventory figures are for 
the end of each period; figures through 1922 
are from “National Income and Its Composi- 
tion’ by Simon Kuznets. The quarterly and 
monthly inventories and sales figures are ad- 
justed tor seasonal variations. National in- 
come consists of the aggregate earnings of 
labor and property ; it measures the total fac- 
tor costs of the goods and services produced 
by the economy. Disposable persona! income 
is the income remaining to individuals after 
the payment of taxes. The second quarte: 
1950 figures for industrial workers’ earn- 
ings, national and personal income, savings, 
credit, and profits are estimates by the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers. 

Ihe information on business failures and 
liabilities, the number of businesses in opera- 
tion (Names in the Reference Book), and the 
value of building permits in 120 principal 
cities is regularly collected and published by 
Dun & Brapsrreer, Inc. Annual totals of 
Names in the Reference Book are from the 
luly Book; quarterly figures are from the 
Book nearest the end of the quarter. A major 
revision of failure and liability data oc- 
curred in 1939; the data from 1945 to date 
have been revised to exclude all railroad 
failures, and are now comparable with 
vears prior to 1945 when railroads were not 
included. 

The annual and quarterly figures on elec- 
tric power production are totals of electric 
energy produced by utilities and industrial 
establishments. Thev do not include genera- 
tion by hotels, ofhce buildings, or other com- 


mercial establishments. The data are com- 
piled by the Federal Power Commission. 

The annual and quarterly estimates of 
total business expenditures for plant and 
equipment are regularly compiled by the 
U.S. Department of Commerce and the SEC. 

Federal receipts, expenditures, debt, and 
savings bonds outstanding are reported by 
the U.S. Treasury Department. Annual fig- 
ures are for the fiscal years ended June 30; 
quarterly receipts and expenditures are to- 
tals for each quarter, and debt and bond 
figures are for the end of each period. 

Industrial production, banking, and finan- 
cial statistics are prepared by the Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors, The industrial 
production index (1935-1939=-100) mea- 
sures the physical volume of production. The 
figures are averages of seasonally adjusted 
monthly indexes. Currency Outside of Banks, 
Demand Deposits Adjusted to exclude inter- 
bank and U. S. Government deposits and 
cash items in the process of collection, Loans 
of Commercial Banks, and Consumer Credit 
Outstanding are end of period figures. Turn- 
over of Demand Deposits is reported at an 
annual rate. The series of Commercial Loan 
Rates was recently revised back through 
1939 

A daily average of the prices of 30 indus- 
trial stocks is compiled by Dow-Jones & 
(company. The figures included here are 
averages for each period. 

There are occasional revisions and 
changes in almost all statistical series. The 
characteristics and limitations of such data 
are important in many uses of the material. 
The editors of Duw’s Review will be glad to 
answer any questions which may arise con- 
cerning the data. 
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Dockboaord in Place 


® Weigh % os much os stee! ® Raised pattern safety 
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strength * 
Bevel edges minimizes jor- ine 


ring of load and equipment 
Bend angie keeps Dock- ® Every Dockboord designed 
board flush with floor and to meet your particular 
dock specifications 
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PRINTING PRESSES 


Questions, which the asker considered slightly 
foolish, have often led to the designing of o 
Hamilton Special Printing Press which accom- 
plished the desired job at a small fraction of the 
former cost. No matter what surface or shape 
on which you wish to print, we can probably 
supply a press to do the job. We invite your 
inquiry. 


If you print on a flat paper surface, Hamilton 
Rotary Web Presses offer advantages of ex- 
tremely fast web speeds, easy accessibility, and 
simple and accurate registration. Built to the 
users specifications from proven, standord units. 
Single or multi-color. Relief or offset. Inquire! 
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Among the many companies that have 
purchased «a Sperry Zero Reader tor their 


executive aircraft are: for Executive Aircraft... Available NOW tor immediate Installation 


Bethiehem Steel Co.—Lockheed Lodestar 
W. K. Carpenter—Beechcratt e MANY EXECUTIVE aircraft owners... business men who must getto their appointments 


Aveo Manufacturing Corp. quickly . . . have been so interested in obtaining the Sperry Zero Reader® for 
Lodestar their planes . . . that several of the first instruments to come off the production 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. line have been allocated to them. 
Douglas DC 3 


Briggs Manufacturing Co.— Grumman Maliard 


¢Developed by Sperry with the cooperation and encouragement of All-Weather 
Champlen Spark Plug Co.—Beccheratt Flying Division, usar, and the Air Transport Association, the Zero Reader 
Sexteré Conteiner Core.—Morth American is finding wide acceptance with leaders in industry who find it profitable to have 
B-25 and Beechcrait their own aircraft. And the pilots of these planes are getting new assurance of 
C. F. Kettering, inc.—Grumman Mallard on-scheduie flying and landings with this instrument. They find that the actual 


Union Producing Co.—Dougtas DC 3 job of piloting and making manual instrument approaches is greatly simplified. 
General Electric Co.—Dougtas 8 23 eThe Zero Reader supplies information from five essential instruments . . 
The Puller presents all this data on one tndicator~-heading, altitude, attitude, and instru- 
General Mills, Inc.—Dougias DC 3 ment landing information. The pilot merely “zeros” two instrument pointers and 
Signal Oil and Gas Co.—Dougtas DC 3 is relieved of all complex mental calculations. The difficult task of making a 
Arthur Gedtrey Productions, inc. manual approach on Instrument Landing Systems becomes a routine procedure. 
Dougtas DC 3 
eQur nearest district office will be glad to give vou f ati 
BC 3 g give you full information. 
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Turning passenger train loss 


Reta, 
SQ 


into 


HF Central of Georgia was losing money 
: oe passenger service on the 117-mile run 
between Atlanta and Columbus until “Man 
O'War,”’ a streamliner powered by a General 
Motors Diesel locomotive, went into service. 


Replacing two steam trains, this modern 
General Motors Diesel-driven train makes 
two round trips daily-—-gives passenger mod- 
ern luxury travel at lower than bus fares— 
and earned a two-year profht of $71,000. 


Today a fleet of 42 General Motors Diesel 
units, costing $5,103,463.55, saves the 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LOCOMOTIVES 


A Green Light 


Central of Georgia an estimated $915,080 
annually——or return on investment. 


Savings achieved through operation of 
Diesel motive power contrast sharply with 
the other ever-increasing costs of railroad 
operation. On top of this, service is greatly 
improved. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of com- 
petitive industry are essential to America’s 
prosperity and growth. Fifteen years’ ex- 
perience has demonstrated that dieseliza- 
tion with General Motors locomotives 1s the 
soundest investment railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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Less than 10? 
More than 10? 
More than 20? 


There are many more than 20! Here is just a 
partial list of the products that appear in this 


SCCTIC, ook. tor instance— 


—at the family car: 
Sinclair supplies the paint and paint solvents— 
the special rubber solvent—the automobile 


polish the gasoline—the motor oil—and the 


automotive greases (4 types ). 


— at the picnic scene itself: 


Sinchan supplies crvstalline wax used in the 


war papel stalline used in the 


camera film foil—the lighter fluid—and the 


hard-working solvents and naphthas used in 


dry cleaning clothes finishing shoe leather, etc. 


—in the distance: 


Sinclair supplies the diesel fuel for the train 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 630 
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How many N [products 


are in this picture? gg 


railroad engine oils 


railroad greases (8 types) 
—~aviation gasolines—a\ iation motor oils— 


and 


aviation greases (12 types )—tractor fuel 


heavy duty motor oils. 


And this is only the beginning. If you include 
the Sinclair industrial lubricants and other 
products that contributed to this picture in- 
directly, there is practically no end to the list. 

. are more reasons why Sinclair is 
“A Great Name in Oil.” 


SINCLAIR 


A Great Name tn Owl 
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SLATTERY 


SLATTERY COMPANY, INC . MANAGEMENT 


Shreveport, La. 


BUILDIN 


MODERNIZES to provide fast, dramatic 
UTOTRONIC elevator service 


‘*Once again, we have been well advised by Otis."’ What does the management of the Slattery Building 
mean by ‘'... well advised by Otis’’? Just this: Heip in planning and installing 4 manually operated 
Otis elevators in 1923... advice on maintenance to insure maximum service from each car; to prevent 
expensive repair bills and shutdowns; to keep the running equipment in excellent condition and available 
for modernization —even after 27 years’ service! 


..well advised by Otis'’ means a carefully engineered pian for modernization: Faster, better coordinated 
elevator service to keep the Slattery Building competitively abreast of new buildings... assurance that 
AUTOTRONIC elevatoring, with its automatic supervision and 6 basic traffic programs, will provide the 
operating features sought by the Slattery management... assistance in designing the Otis-built entrances and 
cars, not only to heip in modernizing the lobby and upper floors, but to make certain that the doors 
function perfectly as an integral part of the complete installation... finally, a construction plan that would 
not impair present elevator service during the change-over. 


Anyone with a vertical transportation problem ‘‘will be equally well advised by Otis.’’ And without obligation. 
Contact any of our 263 local offices. Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y, 


AUTOTRONIC 
Traffic-Timed 
ELEVATORING 
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AL of the road-blocks 
to the flow of competitive trade and 
the exchange of currencies has become 
central to the attainment of world re- 
covery. Itis no less vital to the achieve- 
ment of the foreign policy objectives 
of the United States. 

This is not an isolated problem that 
can be solved merely by adjustments 
on the part of individual countries. It 
is international and therefore can be 
attacked effectively only through the 
concerted effort of all countries con- 
cerned with the peaceful expansion of 
a democratic society. 

Most American business men agree 
that, if they are to be relieved of the 
burden of dollar grants after June 1952, 
the United States must continue to 
exert leadership in its effort to work 
toward the kind of framework in 
which nations will be willing and able 
to restore trade to the traders. 

Most of the opponents of the Havana 
Charter agree that some form of in- 
D U 


WILLIAM L. BATT 


Pre SA/ Industre lnc. 


. | QUOTAS, TARIFF REGULATIONS, AND CURRENCY EXCHANGE 
PROVISIONS HAVE BEEN DAMPERS TO INTERNATIONAL TRADE FOR MANY 
YEARS. CAN FREER ACCESS TO WORLD MARKETS BE ACHIEVED WITH 
ASSURANCE OF ENDURING BENEFIT TO ALL NATIONS? Here THe 
AUTHOR PRESENTS THE CASE For THE FIAVANA CHARTER AS BASED ON 
HIS TESTIMONY BEFORE THE House Foreign Arrains Commirret 
AND WEIGHS THE ARGUMENTS AGAINST ITS ADOPTION, 


ternational trade organization will 
be necessary before nations can cut 
through the entanglements of restric- 
tions and controls that have been 
strangling commerce and distorting 
trade since the end of World War UL. 
The question seems to be whether the 
organization provided for in the Ha- 
vana Charter is the best possible Inter- 
national Trade Organization. 

The remarkable gains in productive 
capacity and in financtal and political 
stability that have been made under 


WwW 


the European Recovery Program are 
threatened by the inability of the coun. 
tries in Westerr Europe to restore nor 
mal European trading patterns. 

In the light of our experience in 
Europe, it is generally agreed, even 
by opponents of the Havana Charter 
that economic recovery in Europe and 
throughout the democratic world will 
depend in large measure on the extent 
to which unrestricted competitive trad- 
ing is restored. This can be achieved 
only by eliminating the multitude of 
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governmental barriers and controls and 
permitting the return of a more nor- 
mal flow of trade, particularly within 
Europe and between Europe and the 
rest of the world. 

It has become increasingly clear that 
an agency ts needed in which all major 
trading nations can participate and one 
in which the commercial interests of the 
United States, as well as Canada and 
our Latin American neighbors, are ade- 
quately represented. 

The Havana Charter provides the 
blue-print for such an agency and for 
that reason I believe it is to the long. 
range interest and immediate advan- 
tage of the United States tq approve the 
Charter and become an active partici 
pant in the ITO. 


Not Perfect, But .. . 


The many business men in all seg- 
ments of our economy who share my 
view are quite aware of the imperfec 
tions and shortcomings of the Charter, 
But they are also aware that the grow 
ing network of governmental trade 
barriers and controls impedes and dis 
torts the flow of trade and encourages 
the growth of economic and political 
nationalism. 

They also know that the private 
trader is at a growing disadvantage in 
international trade and that, unless 
something is done about it—and soon, 
the American way of doing business, 
and with it the hard-won benefits of 
co-operation among democratic coun- 
tries, will be seriously threatened. 

The Havana Charter should be con 
sidered in terms of the whole docu- 
ment and the unsettled international 
picture in which the ITO must serve. 
Will the two pul 


the develop 


Can it do the job? 
lars of our foreign policy 
ment of political and military security 
among peace-loving peoples on the one 
hand, and the restoration of produc- 
tion in Europe and the correction of 
the trade imbalance between Europe 
and the rest of the world on the other 
will these be achieved more quickly o1 
surely or better authout the ITO? 

Is it preferable to have a somewhat 
imperfect Charter subject to change 
and revision through established proce 
dures, or no International Trade Or- 


ganization atall? Is there a sound and 
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teasible alternative to the Havana Char- 


ter? These are the questions that op- 
ponents to the Charter have yet to 
answer. 

The Havana Charter has developed 
in a straight line through international 
conferences from the original Proposals 
for the Expangon of World Trade and 
Employment first recommended by the 
United States in November 1945. 

From the outset American principles 
of compchitive, nondiscrimimatory trade 
have served as the basis for numerous 
dratts. The commitment ol prospec 
tive members of the ITO to work 
toward the achievement of these prin- 
ciples is in no way fundamentally al 
tered by the qualifications in the present 
Charter. 

The present Charter would firmly 
commit all members to accord each 
other equal treatment; to undertake 


neyoriations to reduce the general level 


of tariffs and eliminate preferences on 
a reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis; and to reduce and, as soon as con- 
ditions permit, eliminate barriers other 
than tariffs and to give adequate justi- 
fication for such restrictions that must 
be continued in an emergency period. 

The Charter would also commit 
members to work toward the standard- 
ization of methods for determining 
value for customs purposes and the sim- 
plification of customs procedures; to 
operate state trading on a competitive 
basis; and to take appropriate measures 
to prevent private or government prac 
tises which restrain competition, 
access to markets, or fix artificial prices 
for products which move in inter. 
national trade. 

Considering that most of the coun- 
tries in Europe have for generations 
sanctioned the use of private cartels as 
an approved and traditional way ol 
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doing business, the inclusion of provi- 
sions designed to establish American re- 
strictions on cartels as the international 
standard is of tremendotis importance. 

Perhaps most important of all, the 
Charter will commit members to accept 
the principle of multilateral consulta- 
tion on matters relating to commercial 
policy; it will commit them to place all 
the facts essential for effective negotia- 
tion out on the table where they can be 
subjected to the bright light of world 
opinion and of examination by ex- 
perts before any action that might 
be damaging to other countries has 
been taken. 


American Concepts Basic 


These principles, which are the fun- 
damental framework of the Charter, 
are American and serve the kind of 
liberal trade in which we believe and 
which is essential for the survival of 
competitive enterprise. Agreement by 
representatives of 54 nations to set uj 
an organization based on these prin- 
ciples represents not only an enormous 
advance in international economic re- 
lations but an unprecedented triumph 
for American trade concepts. 

The Charter also establishes a mint- 
mum standard of good conduct with 
respect to the treatment of private for- 
eign investment. Much as such a mini- 
mum standard leaves to be desired, it 
does represent a positive approach to 
an important problem and does give a 
multilateral framework of protection. 
The Charter expressly encourages the 
negotiation of general or special agree- 
ments on a bilateral or regional basis, 
such as have been negotiated recently 
with Ireland and Uruguay. 

Commodity agreements probably 
will be made whether or not the 
Charter is approved and the ITO estab- 
lished. The unique contribution made 
to this problem by the Charter is that 
consuming countries will have equal 


LET 
move restrictions which 
movement of surplis 


The objective of the Churter is to re- 
block the imternational 
goods. Such a removal 
should help to sustain foreign demand tor Amer:- 
can praducts after the expiration of ECA. 


RIGHT The Havana Charter, by reducing 
government controls, would restore conditions 
im which private traders can operate competi- 
fively, i ts an opportunity for us fo encourage 
trade along commercial rather than political lines. 


representation with the producers; clear 
evidence of the need tor the agreement 
will have to be established before a 
commodity control agreement can be- 
come operative under the ITO. There 
are likely to be fewer commodity agree- 
ments with the Charter than without 
it, since under the Charter the approval 
of Congress will be necessary for United 
States participation. 

True, the principles mentioned above 
have been qualified, but exceptions are 
carefully defined and in most cases 
limited in time and scope. In almos’ 
every case they are subject to periodic 
review. 

lt exceptions had not been allowed 
for countries to deal with temporary 
emergency conditions, or to permit 
fundamental adjustments in their 
economies, or (as in the case of export 
subsidies of primary agricultural prod- 
ucts) to accommodate existing domes. 
tic programs of major participants like 
the United States, there would have 
been no Charter. Exceptions do not 
destroy the basic principles. 

The exceptions to the Charter can be 
divided into eight main groups, four of 
which serve the interests of the United 
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States, and were included primarily at 
the insistence of the American dele- 
gates. These escape clauses can be 
evoked with little or ne prior consulta- 
tion or approval by the Organization. 

All other exceptions are limited in 
time and scope and cannot come inte 
operation unl numerous conditions 
have been fulfilled and the Organiza- 
Such 


exceptions are subject to penodic re- 


tion has studied the request. 


view by the Organization, 

The four exceptions that the United 
States persistently advocated are: 

I. SUSPeNSION of trade concessions if 
it is found atter adequate investigation 
that as a result of the tariff reductions 
increased imports of a particular prod 
uct threaten a domestic industry. 

2. Imposition of import quotas on 
agricultural products when domestic 


production or sale is also controlled 


3. Subsidization of exports of pri- 


mary agricultural preauets, 


4. Exemption for any measures spe 
cifically designed to protect essential) 


national security imterests. 
The remaining exceptions can also be 
divided into tour main categories: 


(Continued on page 32) 
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ALWAYS OO 


POW N AS PRODUCTION 
DO THEY? Prorirs art 
ALWAYS LARGEST AT THil 
OF THE BUSINESS CYCLE ARI 


ror 


Tue PACTS REFLECT 
MANY BUSINESS MEN HAVE BELEN 
ACCEPTING GENERALIZATIONS 


CONSISTING OF TIALE- TRUTHS, 


( / 


{/ 
a RM union leaders and 


writers on economics who sympathize 
with them have sometimes contended 
that a rise in the level of business 
activity can be relied on to bring with 
it a fall in cost per unit of products. Ac- 
cording to another group of thinkers, 
COSTS tend tO rise, rather than to fall, 
as the scale of business activity be- 
comes larger, at least in the later stages 
The varving 
that 


of a business expansion, 


shades of opimion suggest facts 
about cyclical changes in cost and profit 
might be of some importance both for 
the understanding of business cycles 
and in forming economic policy. 


In the business vel the past, did 
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production more than 
aggregate expenses in the expansions, 
fall more than expenses in the con- 
tractions Whatever happened over 
the phase as a whole, was there a sharp 
rise im cost per unit of output toward 
the end of an expansion? Did man- 
veers vet Costs under closer control 
toward the end of contractions? To 
what extent were the changes in cost 
retlected in profits? 

It would be desirable to answer such 
questions for a number ot cycles. More 
confident generalizauion might then be 
possible; or it might turn out that 
there are meaningtul differences among 
cycles. Expansions that press the re- 
sources of the CcCOnOMY severely might 
be accompanied by rising costs toward 
the end; milder expansions might not 


Ii would also be cle- 


hav this fe 


sirable to investigate as many segments 
of the business CCOMOMIV possible. 
One kind of cost and \perience 
may be typical for some industries, a 
diflerent kind for others. 

Untortunately the statistical record 
of costs, profits, and production is very 
inadequate. For unincorporated firms 
there is practically no readily available 
direct, continuous information. In the 
corporate area, railroad reports to the 
ICC provide a very detailed and usetul 
body of data covering quite a long 
period of time. 

Official figures on other regulated 
industries begin much later and are less 
useiul in other respects. Corporate in- 
come tax returns, summarized in pub- 
lished sources, yield a limited amount 
of information. For the rest, one must 
depend on published corporauon 
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ILLUSTRATION 
distinguish the eflee ts of defi 


STATUTORY DEDUCTIONS FROM INCOME, 
MANUFACTURING AND MINING CORPORA 
TIONS, PER UNIT OF PRODUCT, igiy-1938 


oF CMANGE 


as thar 
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and inflation trom 


Fecloral Reserve hoard data trom Bureau « 


Example 


thar of « Aatiges in pay 


ports to stockholders, Their valuc 
varies trom industry to industry. 
Nevertheless, the publicly avatlable 
record is by no means blank, and has 
improved with the years. A number: 
of conclusions can be drawn trom it, 


Develop Measure of Output 


‘Te compute unit Costs one must have 
some measure of output comparable 
with the available data on aggregate 
cost. Many corperate reports do not 
include any measure of the physical 
volume of a company’s activities, “The 
lack of such measures arises in part 
trom the great diversity ot products in 
many firms. In 1948 International Has 
vester, for example, derived 41 per cent 
of its revenue trom motor trucks and 
parts, 1 per cent from farm tractors 
and purts, 22 per cent from other farm 
ments ana parts, and the re 
ing tS per cent trom still other sources 
Each of these groups in turn included 
diverse products Such ire the 
with which the Of unt 
COSTS Mts! work. 

We can understand the usefulness 
and limitations at the sc tools better 1} 
we pause to consider what an ideal 
measure of output would be like. Begin 
with the unrealisucally simple case of 
a company making a single homoyene 
is no problem about measuring the 
total output; given the output and the 
Cost, if 18 ¢ ASY t hye 
unit cost. For a firm with multiple 
procticts, thy problem is to develop 
composite measure of output. The al 
ternative, to stucty the cost of each prev! 
uct separately, 1s usually not feasible, 
certainly not trom published material. 

The composite measure can be con 
structed in such a way that, when it in 
turn is used to compute cost per urit 
of product, changes in unit cost will 
have the same significance as in th 
case of a single product. This will be 
accomplished if production is defined 
as the aggregate value of all products 
sold af Constant prices. 

Even though available measures of 
output may occasionally misiead as to 
the direction of change in unit cost, 
computations based on them are worth 
examining. Let us begin with a broad 
review of costs in the mineral and 


(Continued on page 35) 
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ELIMINATED LARGE SCALE UNEMPLOYMENT 


two vears have 
passed since Nashua, the “Gate City” of 
New Hampshire on the banks of the 
Merrimack River, containing a popu- 
lation of 5.0000 people, tound iselt in 
the middle ot an industrial controversy 
that made the headlines ot HOW Spapers, 
magazines, and business papers all over 
the country. 

Textron, Inc., Nashua’s largest single 
emplover, had announced the closing 
of its Nashua mills and the liquidation 
of its properties there. As a result, 
Many prophe sied the end of the yreat 
textile industry in New England. 
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Headlines all over the country tolled 
the death knell of Nashua, In a tew 
months, they said, it was destined to 
become a “ghost town,” casting a 
shadow that could engult the entire 
State and might even affect all of indus- 
trial New England. Many read these 
stories, listened to dire predictions, and, 
shaking their heads, agreed that this 
was the end of Nashua aad nothing 
less than a miracle could save the town. 
This belief was not shared by the people 
ot Nashua and other COUTALCOUS PCo- 
ple in New Hampshire 
When the Nashua Telegraph came 


A 


off the press late that afternoon of Sep- 
tember 13, 194%, its headlines spoke tor 
the New England community that 
refused to be beaten. They read: 
“READY FOR CHALLENGE ... 
CITY SWINGS INTO ACTION AS 
MILLS ANNOUNCE PLANT 
CLOSING ... NEW INDUSTRY 
CAMPAIGN ON; TEXTRON TO 
SHUT DOWN HERE.” They had 
sounded the note and the leaders of 
Nashua, together with its people, began 
a campaign of concerted action that has 
resulted to-day in Nashua being recog- 
nized as one of the brightest spots in 
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the New Hampshire employment pic- 
ture and a place where industries, con- 
sidering new locations, have shown 
great interest, 

The story of how all this was done 
in such a short span of time contains 
no magic words or formulae. It is the 
story of plain down to earth Yankee 
ingenuity, clear thinking, and unseli- 
ish service on the part of everyone 
concerned. 

Nashua recognized the basic fact 
that although Textron’s decision to 
move out of the city would put one- 
third of its industrial workers out of 
work, the city sull had 50 or more 
diversified industries that were in ex- 
cellent condition and would continue 
to provide work. Logically, the next 
step was to see what could be done for 
the 2,600 who would lose their jobs on 
December 31, 1949, the date Textron 
had set as its deadline. 

The night the news of the Textron 
decision was announced, the Chamber 
of Commerce met and immediately 
formed a committee to study the prob- 
lem. It asked the Mayor to name a 
committee of three aldermen and three 
Chamber of Commerce members. The 
Mavor’s Committee, spearheaded by 
then Alderman Hugh Gregg, set to 
work collecting facts from both Tex- 
tron ofhcials and the union. A meeting 
was arranged at which Textron modi 
hed the December 31 date and agreed 
to maintain the Jackson Sheeting Mills 
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“as long as possible.” Textron later 
extended that indefinite period to a tull 
year, thus insuring continued employ- 
ment tor about 1,300 of the 3,600 Tex- 
tron workers. This was only a tem- 
porary solution of the problem, and the 
people of Nashua wanted action toward 
a tull solution that would stop at 
nothing less than tull and continued 
employment for all workers. 


Industrial Consultant Hired 


The next step consisted of the forma- 
tion of a new citizens’ committee of the 
leading business men of Nashua and 
called the “Nashua Industrial Commit- 
tee.” It raised over a thousand dollars 
by private subscription to engage the 
services of an experienced industrial 
consultant. -At the suggestion of the 
New England Council and the New 
Hampshire Development Commission, 
Laurence C, Plowman of Portland, 
Me., was brought in to devise a plan 
of action. 

After a preliminary survey, a plan 
was proposed whereby the Textron 
holdings might be bought locally and an 
attempt made to sell or lease the proper- 
lies as separate units to new industry 
with the accent on diversification. 

Armed with this plan, and deter- 
mined to see it through, the committee 
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non, threatened with a loss of income, wonld be 


the Nashua Chamber of Commerce tna 


to people in surrounding towns to make Nashua thei 


rigol 


visited othcials of the Textron orgam- 
zation and offered to buy all of the com. 
pany's Nashua properties. Alter ten 
days ot discussions and negotiations, 
during which time hearmgys by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Commerce 
Committee were being held concerning 
Textron operations, Was agreed that 
the comraittee would buy the properties 
from Textron for the sum ot $500,000, 
ot which $100,000 was paid in cash and 
$400,000 was taken as a Morty 
Textron. In addinon, Textron agreed 
to lease back the Jackson Mills trom the 
group for a period of ten years and to 
conunue their sheeting operations. 
Betore the sale agreement and lease 
agreement were signed, the committes 
“Nashua New 


Hampshire Foundation” and engaged 


members organized the 
Mr. Plowman as manager. Its seven 
trustees agreed that the purpose of the 
Foundation would he “to the 
public welfare in the City of Nashua, 
New Hampshire, and especially to 
work toward a solution of ts un 
employment problem by a continu 
ous effort to attract and establish a 
new industrial development tor that 
community. 

Under New Hampshire law, the new 
organization could have been set up as 

(Continued on page 50) 
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f ». VERY time a business or pro- 
fessional man receives a Questionnaire 
he must ask himself if an answer is 
This kind of a request 
for information seldom seems to offer 


worth while. 


promise of profit, and there is a definite 
loss of time in thinkng about the an- 
swers and writing them. 

Sometimes the questions are vague, 
Again, the correspondent may ask for 
details either never compiled, or on file 
What use wall be 


made this raters 


as “confidential.” 


Generally speaking, the willingness 
ol those who receive to 
fill in the blanks or write in comments 
is roughly proportional with the size 
ot the business involved and its national 
repulation, Such busine Teccive so 
many inquiries that they are organized 
lw take care ot kina ot 

First of all, private business is no 
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OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
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longer completely private. This is 
especnilly true of concerns which by 
hiring hundreds or thousands of per- 
sons aflect the life of a community, a 
region, o1 even the nation. Also, should 
freedom trom public scrutiny be ex- 
pected by companies which, by seeking 
capital on the open market or from 
capital gatherers (banks and insurance 
companies), use the savings of many 
persons? In addition, businesses which, 
through national distribution of their 
products, profit from the confidence of 
unknown consumers in their integrity, 
are possibly no longer tully private. 
This idea that the public has a right 
to ask questions 1s rather unpalatable 
to a man who has developed and con- 
trolled his own business or has domi- 
nated the policies of a corporauion 
without too much concern for the pub- 


lic COHSUNMICTS ot his prod. 


UCTS. Many corporations and indus- 
tries, however, have come to accept the 
responsibility of their prominence as 
evidenced by their public relations 
departments. The days of the “public 
be damned” are gone. 

Furthermore, it is not mere flattery 
to point out that if a concern andits 
executives were not considered success- 
ful, ordinarily they would not be 
bothered with questionnaires. This 
view might be somewhat difficult to 
maintain when asked by an unknown 
person for figures on labor costs, inven- 
tories, or borrowed money. However, 
such requests should not be ignored or 
peremptorily refused. Let enough per- 
sons have their letters on the same 
subject or about the same industry go 
unanswered and it will not be long 
until there develops widespread public 


indignation, 
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The public, privately and officially, 
is interested in the operations of busi- 
nesses which affect its daily life. Thus, 
the first reason a business should evince 
2 willingness to answer questionnaires 
is that ot favorable public relations— 
not only to promote good-will, but also 
to avoid ill will. 

A second reason for answering in- 
quirics is even less tangible. It cannot 
In aca- 
demic terms it could be described as the 


be measured easily in dollars. 


advancement of human knowledge. 


Gaps to Be Filled 


Editors of trade publications, execu- 
tives of certain companies, and univer- 
sity professors of business management 
have done stellar work in describing 
the actual operations and problems of 
many enterprises. Economic theories, 
somctumes too finely spun, frequently 
appear in professional yournals in con- 
nection with input, Output, Opportunity 
costs, price inflexibiliy and the like. 
But great gaps remain about the facts of 
daily operation of industry, trade, and 
commerce, and the bases of policies 
Uneil 


and thes A ill 


governing such undertakings. 
these lacunae are filled 
be filled, if necessary by government 
pre ssure—organized, published intor- 
mation about business will be incom- 
plete. As the unhappy can attest, ig- 
norance is not always bliss. 

Business men can do much, indeed 
they can do most, to expand this field 
of knowl by CO-Opc rating with 
whose who are working honestly to 
know and make known the reasons for 
this country’s material strength. 

Sclt-interest is another reason for ex- 
ecutives to answer questions directed 
to the m. It is almost incontrovertible 
that any concern can learn much about 
itsclf and add to its profits through the 
fact-finding process involved in answer- 
Ing questionnaires. 

Companics, as w ell as individuals, 
treque ntly become self-orn igh d. ‘lo be 
sure, competition and research demand 
alertness Oi administrative otheers, burt 
in time current practises seem normal 
and desirable. Cost records chp if ade 
quate; if there are no strikes, ous as- 
that 
Stockholders, for the 


remain quict, though the mect- 


sumed workers are contented. 


part, 
COMP are kc routine 


ol 


A OUTS: 


than in the past. And although a com 
pany may be proud of the way is 
young men work their way along 
toward administrative positions, pro- 
motion from within can result in ex- 
eccuuves steeped COMpany traditions 
oi policy and procedure. 

Letters can disturb this complacency. 
If several worth while inquiries which 
cannot be easily answered cross a vice 
president's desk, the conclusion wall 
have to be that here is something 
the company had better investigate. 

In this connection should be men 
tioned the growing need of a business 
to have detailed data on its operations 
in order to take care of qucstions from 
union representatives. Up to a certain 
point these inquiries remain requests, 
But behind labor is the economic force 
of a strike as well as the political pres- 
sure of public boards of inquiry. 

These questions, as well as the pers 
sonal, private ones, can be a nuisances 
But they can have nuisance value by 
forcing a business to examine more 
closely its data and policies. 

Very well, grant the point that ques¢ 


tionnaires should not be cast into the 
waste-basket. What then should be 


done with them? é 

The suggestion is offered that every! 
inquiry submitted apparently in good: 
faith should have at least an acknowl! 
edgment within a few days. Some ree 
quests, to he sure, will have to be de- 
nied. Some will require for the 
collection and analysis of figures. Some 
can be handled best by referring the 
writer to sources available in city li- 
braries or from governmental agencies 
or trade Associations. the 
concern publishes an annual report. 
perhaps it can be sent with an appre 
priate note. 

An increasing number of corpora 
tions with ly held 
prepare annual statements with such 


care and detail in statistics, churts, 


and 


planations, statement of policies, 
even general observations on the na 
tional CCODOMY that thr if reports can 
and should be used in furthering public 
relanons. A selective matling list apart 
from stockholders, might be well wort), 
the postare. 

The actual office procedurt to tak. 


care of correspondence INnVOIVING In 
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J v4: MONTH of June and 
the early part of July witnessed a steady 
rise in almost all important indicators 
of business activity, 

Total industrial production, as mea- 
sure by thre sical production index 
the Federal Reserve Board, Was 
mated lo be about by pret cent ol the 
pected in the first half of July as a re- 


average. A drop was ex- 


sult of many plants closing down tor 


Vacation periods, 


Industrial Production 


Seu ily 4 ted Federal 
1047 1945 1949 
January iSq tay 


November tua 
December ty? 
Appr hgure from quoted source aot available. 


THE TREND 
or BUSINESS 


Over-all incustrial production continued to expand during June and then tn the 
first half of July was constricted moderately by vacation periods. Employment 
and unemployment both rose in June while consumer purchasing power remained 
very high. The general level of wholesale and retail prices advanced noticeably. 


IN BIRMINCHAM--CORSON PHOTOGRAPH FROM DEVANEY 


Net tonnage steel output in June con- 
tinued at the all-time high level which 
was established in May. Steel mill 
Operations were at LOLS per cent of the 
theoretical CAP acity, Some ot the steel 
produced was tor use in the booming 
construction industry or went into the 
manufacture of appliances and other 
TVpcs of goods necessary to furnish 
home s and other buildings. 

The automobile industry, normally 


one of the largest consumers ot steel 


Employment 
Mel f wn of the 

1047 1949 1950 
February 67.2 57.0 
April 
May 
hu 
August 9.9 
September x). 3 594 
Novershber 
lack ke rs 


and steel products, used up an even 
larger amount during June as vehicle 
production reached the unprecedented 
annual rate of 10 million units. 

New dwelling units begun during 
the first half of 1950 totalled 687,000, a 
gain of 53 per cent over the first halt 
of 194g and an all-time high for any 
half-year period. Building permit val- 
ucs in June, as surveyed by Dun & 
Brapsrreer, INc., were 44.1 per cent 
above June 1949. 


Retail Sales 
Bahens ef dollers. wasonally admuted, U. §. Depart ment of Commerce 
1949 1940 
10.6 


1947 1948 
January 
February 


March m4 

Apnl 11.0 10.8 

May 10.6 10.7 13.2 

June 9.8 10.9 10.7 11.4t 
aly 99 10.9 10.5 

August 9.9 ito 10.6 

September 10.3 11.0 10.8 

Orctaber 10.3 10.4 10.6 

November 10.5 to8 10.6 

December 10.6 10.4 


t Approximation: figure from quoted source not available, 
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Ye, While the rise in production 
rade 

tour monthsot 1950 wasconfined largely 
to durable goods, in May and June this 
increase spread into many nondurable 
Total wholesale dollar volume 


and sales during the first 


lines. 
in June and the first two weeks in July 
was moderately above that in the simi- 
lar period a year ago. Consumer buy- 
ing, spurred by widely advertised clear- 
ances, also exceeded that of a year ago. 

The Dun’s Review Trade Barometer, 
seasonally adjusted, was 7.9 per cent 
(preliminary) above June 1949. The 
tinal barometer, at an all-time high of 
3116 in May, was 4.1 per cent above 
1949. The sharpest change from a year 
ago was a rise of 10.7 per cent in both 
the Detroit Region (12) and the Mil- 
waukee Region (13). 


Bumoinc Peamir Cries 


THE TREND 


or BUSINESS 


WEEKLY AVERAGES SELECTED Larest Year Ween 
1939 1949 BUSINESS INLHCATORS Weex Aco Envep 
102 150 Steel _Ingot Production 150 July 29 
Ten T? Tors 
76 82 Bituminous Coal Mined 70 % 112 July 22 
Hundred f 
ix, £20 Automobile Production 186 185 152 July 22 
Theusand 
31 66 Electric Power Output 62 60 55 July 22 
Ten Million K.W. 
65 69 Freight Carloadings $3 79 72 July 22 
Ten Thousand Cars 
10g 285 Department Store Sales 302 265 207 July 22 
index Number 
7” 155 Wholesale Prices 164 162 152 July 25 
index Number 
74 212 Bank Debits 227 223 204 July 15 
Hundred Million Dollars 
76 275 Money in Circulation tiny 270 205, July 22 
Hundred Million Dollars 
219 178 Business Failures 170 168 July 27 


Number of Pa:lures 


Sources: Amer. Iron & Steel Inst.; U.S. Bureau of Mines; Automotive News: Edison Electric Inst.: Ames 
Assoc. of Railroads; Federal Reserve Board; U. S. Burcau of Labor Statstics; Dun & Baapsrarer, Ine. 


pune 
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Atlant 43.453 50,361,488 f 
i Central 194,475,435 So 65.0 
SO f 54 sig 04.215, 401 
W¢ Central 473 4.345. 28 2.5 
Puc fy O24 + 65 
Total $494,056,002 + 44.1 
N. ¥. City $102,562.255 4421.1 
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Wroirsate Price 
The index is the sum f the pr mr pound of 34 
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lhe reg from spet closinw prices Of 
Tile: {9 30- 100) 
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2-45.35 i 4 4 
Heal ot 271.3% 1.4% 71.98 
june 264 55 05.42% 265.44 265.24 264.75 4 


Consumers’ Price Index 


ladex US. Burcam of 


January 1$%.3 
1$%.2 
156.3 


136.0 
157.1 
154.4 
1635 
163.5 
104.4 
December 167.0 


t Approximation; hgure from quoted source not available. 


On May 31 consumer credit out- 
standing reached a new all-time peak 
of $19.1 billion. This was an increase 
of $481 million from the level on Aprii 
20 and $2.2 billion from the level on 
May 31 a year ago. About 75 per cent 
of the May increase resulted from a rise 
in installment credit, particularly auto- 
mobile sale credit. 


(© 1, Total civilian em- 
Omp vyment ployment rose to 
61.5 million persons in June from 59.7 
millionin May. Unemployment, which 
had been declining since February, rose 
slightly to 3.4 million, the increase com- 
ing primarily from the influx of stu- 
dents into the labor market. Some of 
the increase in employment, of course, 
was due to the same thing. The total 


Wholesale Commodity Prices 


tadex: U. Burcam of Labor 


1947 

January 1420 
February 14%.2 

arm 140.0 
April 148 o 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


tApproumation; tyure trom quoted source not available 
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civihan labor force in June was the 
highest ever, totalling 64.9 millon 


persons. 

fp Most whole sale com 

modity price averages rose 


during June and early July. Dow & 
Bravsrreer’s Daily Wholesale Com. 
modity Price index, which was at 266.14 
on June 1, was at 276.09 on July 12. 
Security prices broke sharply at the 
end of June and continued to slide 
downward in the first two weeks of 
July. The Dow-Jones average of 30 
industrials was at 199.06 on July 12, as 
compared with 223.23 0n June t and the 
month's high of 22%.38 on June 12. 
Stock transactions reached nearly 4 mil- 
lion shares on June 26 when the indus 


trial average fell more than 10 points. 


Industrial Stock Prices 


January oh 75 
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173-7 168 5 154.6 July 15.51 
119.6 1648 42.7 nome 2 ®o 
172.3 108.6 thao 42 6.40 igs 
Bs Resed on cloning prices of yo industrial socks 


and 


THE TREND 
or BUSINESS 


/, Business failures de- 
clined 17 per cent to 


725 in June, reaching the lowest level 


since July 1949. They remained below 
pre-awar totals; concerns tailing in Jiine 


were only two-thirds as numerous 
as in the comparable month of 1939 


1940. The Failure Index which 


projects the monthly failure rate to an 


annual basis and adjusts for seasonal 


fluctuations, declined to 32 failures per 
10,000 concerns in business as against 36 
in June a year age and 7o in the similar 
month in 1920. 

Liabilities involved in June casualties 
totalled $18,072,000, the smallest vol- 
ume in nearly two years and some 
d10 million below June tg49. Despite 
this decline, they bulked larger than in 
any pre-war June since 1936. 


PRODUCTION PRICES TRADE 


In all size groups, casualtics were 
less numerous than in May and all ex- 
cept those with liabilities of less than 
$5,000 were below June 1949. The de- 
crease from a year ago was twice as 
sharp among failures with liabilities of 
$25,000 or more as among those involyv- 
ing lesser sums. 

A decline from May prevailed in all 
imdustry and trade groups except com- 
mercial service. There was a notice- 
able decrease in failures in most retail 
trades. In manufacturing the only ma- 
jor exception to a general May-to-June 
drop was the transportation equipment 
industry. 

Except for the Middle Atlantic 
States, failures were less numerous 
than a year ago in all the major yeo- 


graphic regions. 
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priceless documents are now 
being put on Recordak Microfilm 


At the Bureau of Land Management you'll see row after row of heavy 
bound volumes containing the deeds for every parcel of public domain 
land granted to the citizens of the United States since 1788. 


Year after year. . . these priceless records have been in and out of the 
files as clerks answered a continuous flow of inquiries from law vers, 
realtors, tithe-abstract companies and historians. As a result many re cords: 
show the effects of wear and tear... or the stamp of time. 


it will be a different story, however, when Recordak microfilm copies of the 


original documents are available. Then, wear and tear on the originals 
will be halted... reference will be much faster. Clerks will have at their 
finger tips the contents of 11,500 bound 

volumes—in just ten six-drawer cabi- 

nets—ready for unmediate review in 

a Recordak Film Reader, which 

enlarges cach film image to nearly 

twice the bound volume size. 


Also, whenever additional film 
copies are needed, they can be 
made from the master negatives 
—stored safely in the vaults of 
the National Archives. Thus, 
‘Department of Interior engineers 
predict, a photographically accurate and complete film record of 6'4 
million priceless deeds will be maintained through the years. 


Just another example of the way Recordak microfilming is 
serving Government... and 65 different types of business 
thousands of concerns. 


For the full story of its possibilities in your business, 

write for a free copy of “50 Billion Reeords Can't Be 
Wrong,” Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Lastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y, 


Recurdak” is a trade-mark 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its applications to business systems 
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WORKING CAPITAL 


Here is a Simple, 
Practical Solution 


Commercial Credit has a_pro- 
posal that can increase your 
Working Capital 20%, 
10°> or more. We will not buy 
stock debentures, other capital 
issues or become a partner in 
vour company. But we can offer 
vou the advantages of these 
ways of raising Capital without 
the disadvantages. 

This result is accomplished 
quickly, usually within four 
or five days after the initial 
contact. It is accomplished 
without any fees, commissions, 
or other preliminary charges. 
Qur wav enables you to retain 
full ownership. There is no 
dilution of control or profits. 

(Commercial Credit funds are 
available as long as you need 
them, but there is no cost if 


your need for extra capital is 
eliminated. Our one charge is 
reasonable and (unlike divi- 
dends) it is a business expense, 
tax deductible. 


Use Our Money to 
Make More Money 


Business volume is good but 
competition is keener and profit 
margins lower, This condition 
gives a decided advantage to 
the company with sufficient 
capital to take advantage of 
favorable buying opportunities, 
keep production methods mod- 
ern, carry on aggressive sales 
and merchandising activities, 
Just phone, write or wire the 
nearest Commercial Credit 
Corporation office below and 
say, “Send me complete in- 
formation about the plan re- 
ferred to in Dun’s Review.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 © San Francisco 6. 


.. and more than 300 other financing offices 


in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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(Continued from page at) 


1. Imposition of quantitative restric- 
tions for a period and to an extent nec- 
essary to restore or protect monetary 
reserves if the International Monetary 
Fund has ruled a country to be in bal- 
ance of payment difficulties. 

2. Limitation of the most-favored- 
nation rule, allowing preferential treat- 
ment where it is related to the estab- 
lishment of a customs union. (This 
exception is essential for the achieve- 
ment of unification in Europe.) 

3. Establishment of new preferences 
under special circumstances for fixed 
periods when they are found to be nec- 


_ essary to the promotion of economic de- 


velopment. 

4. Imposition of import quotas to 
protect infant industries. 

All of the practises for which excep- 
tions are provided exist and will doubt- 
less continue to exist with or without 
the ITO. Without the Charter, the 
United States will have no effective 
means of checking their spread or work- 
ing for their elimination. 

With the Charter and through the 
ITO the United States can exert con- 
tinuous pressure to reduce restrictions, 
bring them out in the open, discuss 
their use, and eventuaily have them 
removed when the conditions that 
make them necessary to-day have been 
corrected, 

The importance of the International 
Trade Organization as outlined in the 
Charter and the detailed provisions for 
consultation, for the investigation of 
complaints, and for the settlement of 
differences should not be underesti- 
mated, - It is of historic importance that 
in this troubled, unsettled period, rep- 
resentatives of 54 nations have been 
able to agree on the blue-print for an 
international agency specifically de- 


signed to permit the full exploration 


and effective negotiation of their trade 
differences. This is a triumph of 
American leadership. 

The ITO will aid American busi- 
ness by limiting the freedom of gov- 
ernments to take sudden and arbitrary 
actions that are restrictive and dis- 
criminatory to the private traders of 
other countries. Governments will be 
required to bring their restrictions out 
into the open, call them by their right 
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name and give adequate reasons tor 
their continuance. 

The Charter accepts tariffs, which 
require 2 Minimum ot government 
control, as the principal means for 
modulating trade; but in sweeping 
language all forms of quantitative re- 
strictions “whether made effective 
through quotas, import or export li- 
censes or other measures” are con- 
demned. Internal excise taxes on im 
ported goods, that act as hidden tariffs, 
are torbidden. 


Controls on Cartels 


Restraints are put upon the operation 
of private and public cartels which are 
harmful to the conduct of competitive 
private trade. Members are required 
to take appropriate and feasible mea- 
sures to maintain employment and 
eliminate “unfair labor conditions.” 

Members of the ITO will be ple dyed 
to remove discriminatory customs pro- 
cedures. The ITO will assist members 
to standardize the determination of 
value and classification of products for 
customs purposes, to reduce the number 
and diversity of customs fees and 
charges, and to simplify import and 
export documentation requirements. 
Members will agree to publish promptly 
all laws, regulations, and rulings per: 
taining to the valuation or classification 
of products for customs purposes and 
to establish appeals boards that can 
give objective reviews of customs deci- 
sions. The Organization will serve 
as a clearing house for this vital 
information. 

The contribution of this aspect of 
the Organization’s work toward the 
achievement of our toreign policy ob- 
jectives is made dramatically clear by 
contrasting it with the impenetrable 
secrecy that shrouds the trade activities 
of Soviet Russia and its satellites. 

The basic objective of the Charter 
and the Organization is to remove 
that great wall of barriers and restric- 
tions which on every hand blocks the 
international movement of surplus 
goods. Such commodities are already 


beginning to seek markets and in the 
vears to follow may be of far larger 
proportions. 

By expanding markets and trade in- 
come this should help to sustain foreign 
demand for American products after 
1952 when presumably we shall have 


How to lose money ... quietly! 


An old mail scale never complains . . . doesn’t 
creak, squeak, groan or ask for sick leave. But 


if its springs are tired, and give too much... it 
can cause continuous overpayment of posiage— 
lose a dollar or more a day in even a small office! 

PB Mailing Scales have built-in accuracy... 
with an automatic pendulum mechanism that 
lasts for years ...Quick acting, they weigh mail fast 
... Their wide-spaced markings are easy to read... 
A postage saver in many offices, a time saver in any! 

~ +A special Parcel Post model for shipping 
departments ... Call the nearest PB office, or 
write for illustrated booklet! 


= PITNEY-BOWES 
Mailing Scales 


ww PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 


1536 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originators of the postage meter... offices in 93 citles. 

commercial financing service 
Several flexible plans for obtaining ready cash, including participa- 
tions with banks, are available using as security: 

Accounts Receivable + Inventories 
Machinery and Equipment 
Rediscounts * Regular Instalment Paper 
Associates—one of America’s largest independent finance companies 
—offers a comprehensive commercial financing service backed by more 
than thirty years of successful experience. Medium-term credit and 
rediscount facilities provide continuous arrangements which are of 
increasing importance in supplementing existing bank lines, 
An efficient system of more than 100 branch offices pro- 
vides courteous and expeditious service to Associates’ 
customers. Offices in principal cities east of the Rockies, 
ASSOC FATES 
ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
ASSOCIATES DISCOUNT CORPORATION 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS IN EXCESS OF $44,000,000 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


Does Insurance Compensate? 


Insurance against FIRE pays 
only for loss of physical prop- 
erty...NOT for lost production, 
cancelled contracts, lost business 
oT HUMAN LIVES, 

GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers 
curb ALL losses due to FIRE 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


MEW YORE. CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in Hearty all proncipat cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


Large mid-west plant has extra facili- 
ties for making, cartoning and packing 
any quantities up to 100,000 units daily 
of proprietaries, liquids, pastes, creams, 
polishes, etc. Warehouse and shipping 
facilities available. Thorough techni- 
cal supervision and product control. Ser- 
vices of well-stafted research labora- 
tory also available if desired. Also 
purchasing and billing services if vou 
want them. For full details, write 
Box o Dun's Review. 


Di REVIEW REACHES 
PRESIDENTS ANT TOP ENI 
TIVES OF 40.8558 RE RS 


WE MATCH YOUR ORIGINAL TO A “T” 


GENUINE 8x 10 


¢ tn 5,000 Lots 
1,008 Lots 
EACH 7.99 per 100 


Postcards 523 per 1000 Mounted Enlargements 30140 53.85 | 
Made from your negative or photo 

WO NEGATIVE CHARGE — NO EXTRAS 
Unsurpassed in quality af any price 


Made under supervision of tarmous fames | Kriegsmann 
AMY PRODUCT PHOTOGRAPHED, '5 


Plaza 14733 
phe New York 19. 
WE DELIVER WHAT WE ADVERTISE 


U S.A.'s LARGEST REPRODUCTION HOUSE 
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| ceased suppling ECA dollars tor the 


purchases of other countries. 

The Havana Charter has been more 
closely studied than almost any other 
piece of international legislation except 
the European Recovery Program. It 
has been subjected to a baffling variety 
of criticisms. 


Criticisms and the Charter 


Proponents for the Charter were told 
that the Charter is too weak: that it 
is too strong: that it is too loose; that 
it 1s too rigid; that it is too detailed 
and, at the same time, not sufhciently 
specific; that it is long, complicated, 
ambiguous and subject to varying in- 
terpretations (a comment that might 
be made of every law that was ever 
written). 

The best answer to these arguments 
was given by LCA Administrator Paul 
G. Hoffman who strongly urged ap- 
proval of the Charter. “In the fight 
tor freedom, in which we are now 
engaged,” he said, “we cannot wait 
for the perfect instrument; ume is of 
the essence and we must move forward 
with the best instruments we have.” 

As previously indicated, the oppo- 
nents of the Charter have presented 
many specific and conflieting criticisms, 
some based on very selective readings 
of the 106 Articles and » Annexes ot 
the Charter. However, all the groups 
that opposed the Charter at recent hye al 
ings before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee seemed to agree on one 
major criticism: 

“The Charter would require an un 
constitutional delegation of Congres- 
sional authority to the International 
Trade Organization, which the 
United States would have only One 
votc: trace and domestic policies of the 
United Start therefore, would be sub- 
ect to the dictates of an international 
(foreign and, for the most part, social- 
istic ) body.” 

There is no reason for the assertion 
that the ITO will set up a bureaucratic 
superstate which will eventually dictate 
United States trade and domestic em- 
ployment policies. The Charter pro- 
poses to establish a voluntary organiza 
tion of sovereign states with the purpose 
and function of studying trade prob- 
lems, discussing conflicts in open forum, 
and seeing that countries live up to 
their voluntary commitments tor the 
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gradual limiting and withdrawing of 
government interference with trade. 
There is no place in the Charter that 
gives the International Trade Organi- 
zation the power to force a member io 
alter its external or internal policies. 

For example, the ITO ts not em- 
powered to force a member to make 
tariff changes. The members are re- 
quired to undertake “negotiations di- 
rected to the substantial reduction of 
the general levels of tariffs and 
to the elimination of preferences on a 
reciprocal and mutually advantageous 
basis.” 

The Charter specifically adds “no 
member shall be required to grant con- 
cessions to other members without re- 
ceiving adequate concessions in return,” 

Many of the witnesses charged that 
Article 17 of the Charter carries with 
it a commitment to reduce tariffs. A 
careful and objective reading of Article 
17 will disclose that it commits mem- 
bers only to negotiate in good faith. 
To object to that is to object to the 
foundation of the present trade policy 
of the United States as approved by 
Congress. 
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Further, the section dealing with 
employment states that “each member 
shall take action . . . appropriate 
te its political, economic and social in- 
stitutions.” No one can seriously be- 
lieve (although it was so argued by 
several opponents of the Charter in- 
cluding the National Foreign Trade 
Council and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce) that the Organization 
is going to tell the United States Gov- 
ernment what actions are appropriate 
to its political, economic, and social 


institutions. 


The Question of Voting Power 


Most of the critics stated that because 
the United States will have only one 
vote it will be consistently outvoted, 
enabling other countries to gangup to 
force upon us Measures Not consistent 
with our policies or beliefs. Experience 
does not support this prediction. Ex- 
cept for the International Bank and 
the Monetary Fund, where a svstem of 
weighting gives the United States one- 
third of the votes, one vote per country 
has been the accepted procedure in all 
international organizations. 


Review 
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No convincing evidence has yet been 
supplied that the United States has 
found itself consistently out-voted o1 
stripped of persuasive influence at in 
ternational gatherings because of this 
limitation to one vote. Those whe 
share this fear underestimate the powet 
and prestige of the United States in 
international circles, and the ability of 
its representatives to hold their own 
in such bargaimuing. 

On some of the most important dec 
sions, namely, those relating to the con 
lunuance of quantitative restrictions 
because of a country’s adverse financial 
position, the determination will b 
made by the International Monetary 
Fund, on which the United States has 
a weighted Vane. 

Comment on the superstate criticism 
would not be complete without noting 
that several of the opponents insisted 
that the ITO would not have enough 
power. They suggested that the organi- 
zation should be given the power to 
prohibit “bad” practises like quotas 
and exchange controls and to force 
governments to change internal policies 
if some member nation considers that 
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such policies prolong balance of pay- 
ments difhculues. 
The ITO has not been invested with 


' such powers. The United States would 


not consider participation if it had and 
I certainly would not be an advocate 


| of such a subversion of the principles 


for which this nation stands. 
The United States Chamber of Com- 


' merce urged that the Charter is too 


complex and should be scrapped for a 
new one based on broad principles. 
Although it proposed this solution in 
its testimony in an earlier document, 
it indicated scepticism that renegotia 


' tion Is a practical possibility. 


Even the most cursory review of the 
course of international economic rela 
tions in the past few years indicates that 
had the Havana Charter been nego 
tiated at this time it would have been 
much less favorable to the United 


| States and its interests. Indeed, it is 
| quite questionable that agreement 


could be reached even among the major 
trading nations. 


Conflicting View-points on Trade 


Another principal line. of the Charter 
opponents (including the National For- 
eign Trade Council to my surprise 
and, indeed, to the surprise of many 
NFTC members who were not in- 
formed before the hearings of the posi- 
tion their organization was going to 
take) is that a bilateral approach to 


trade would be preferable in the present 
| period to the multilateral method out- 
| lined in the Charter. Some opposition 
| groups, like the National Association of 
Manufacturers, endorse mutltilateral- 


ism as an ideal, but recommend bi- 
lateral means for achieving it. 
Proponents of this view mean that 
a bilateral or nuclear approach would 
serve the advantage of the United States 
best, although this is highly question- 
able and not susceptible to proof. The 
last country in the world that should 
advocate bilateralism is a country with 
a large and persistent export surplus. 
The record provides ample evidence 
that bilateral deals tend to lop off ex- 
CXports and, therefore, to reduce 
trade to the level that can be supported 
by imports. If the United States had 
followed this method in 1949 (a method 
which has been highly recommended 
by the American Tariff League) ex- 
ports would have been cut almost in 
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half. This does not seem to provide a | 


solution for our trade problems. 


Some critics object to the Charter 
and the ITO because they say it will | 
deprive the United States of the power 
ot effective economic retaliation. 


This criticism seems to be contrary to 
the role of the United States in world 
affairs, particularly the nature of its 
influence with democratic countries 


and the leadership that this imposes. 


Economic Retaliation 


Retaliation as a method of economic 
intercourse is contrary to everything 
the United States represents as the 
world’s outstanding democracy. More 
important, it is contrary to the nation’s 
It would not 
help this country to achieve its eco- 


best business interests. 


nomic objectives, but would probably 
guarantee the failure of its political 
goals, 

The business organizations opposing 
the Charter have invested much time 
and sincere effort in analyzing the 
weaknesses of the Charter. Despite the 
fact that they have been working on 
this for two years (some much longer) 
none have yet come forward with a 
constructive, practical alternative. 

The Havana Charter is the one 
means by which government controls 


over foreign trade can be reduced and 
thus restore conditions in which. pri- 
vate traders can operate. It is the best 
opportunity for this country to en- 
courage trade along commercial rather 
than political lines. 

It is probably our last chance to have 
international negotiation accepted by a 


majority of trading nations as the way 
to resolve commercial conflicts and 
Ear to establish orderly procedures for re- 
ie moving governmental restrictions and 
for expanding foreign trade ona world- 
wide basis. 
There are many people who cannot 
I am con- 
vinced that, except for the idealists who 
genuinely desire a better instrument 
and honestly believe that, despite pres- 
ent world-wide economic maladjust- 
ments, it would be possible to attain it, 
those who oppose the Charter do not 
have confidence in the ability of Ameri- 
cans to hold their own in international 
negotiations. Some of the opponents 
seem to have lost their confidence in 
international economic co-operation. 


accept these conclusions. 
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They distrust any organization that 
the United States does not control lock, 
stock, and barrel. They believe that 
this country can best protect its eco- 
nomic and political interests by playing 
a lone hand and using its powerful 
position to exert a muscular advantage 
either through bilateral deals or 
through the threat of retaliation. Some 
of them believe that the United Nations 
is ineffectual and that any effort to 
strengthen it in the economic area is 
wasted. 

I do not share these views—-any of 
them! Those who support the Charter 


Consult your local Telephone Classihied Directory 
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share my conviction that the Havana 
Charter is the best possible agreement 
that could be achieved to-day; that we 
can not wait for the perfect instrument; 
that peace and security can be achieved 
only through the broadest possible in- 
ternational co-operation, politically as 
well as economically; that world re- 
covery and peace require our active 
participation in the United Nations 
and the continued world-wide political 
and economic leadership of the United 
States: that this leadership can effec- 
tively achieve our fundamental politi- 
cal and economic objectives not on the 
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basis of coercion, but only by demon- 
strating constantly the long- run effec- 
tiveness of democratic procedures. 

This will mean subjecting interna- 
tional trade problems to the clarifying 
light of discussion and for the first time 
in history dealing with them by means 
of multilateral consultation, negotia 
tion and compromise through the 
facilities of the International Trade 
Organization. 


T Ae Havana Charter for an International Trads 
Organization may he oftained fram the Super- 
mntendent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents 


COSTS AND PROFITS 


(Continued from page 23) 


manufacturing industry as a whole. 
Aggregate costs in this area may be 
measured by the deductions mining 
and manufacturing corporations report 
in their income tax returns. Output 
| may be measured by the Federal Re. 


; 


serve Index of Industrial Production 
which combines individual industries 


LYON- Ra ymond on the basis of value added by each in- 


dustry in the base period. We may 


MWS P A ¢ rE i aker think of this index as measuring output 


in units (very large units), each unit 


Electric Tiering Truck «ins cauivalent to per cent of total 


production in the base period, 1935 


You'll have to see it to believe it! The new Lyon-Raymond 
SpaceMaker actually positions for right angle stacking in 
aisles narrower than its length inc/uding load. Does it so easily 
that anyone can maneuver it. No other tiering truck does any- divide the costs by the index, obtaining 
thing like it-—it's the result of an entirely new design concept the average cost of pre ducing one unit 

—and it means you can utilize up to 40°° more of your aisle : : 
space for additional storage. Here's why~—— 
SHORTEST LENGTH ever climinotes counterweight space. Lood If unit cost were inversely related to 
stabilized by ingenious four-point wheel locations. volume one would expect it to fall in 
GREATEST MANEUVERABILITY ever — cosiest and speedies! | each expansion of industrial produc- 
in tight quarters through 200° turning arc of offset drive wheel. Spring tion, and to rise in each contraction. 
mhunted swivel easter compensates offset drive. | This happened in only seven of the ten 
LIGHTEST WEIGHT ever — makes possible tiering operations on instances for which we have data, and 
low-capacity floors. Safe floor-to-floor troffic via small, low-capacity Straddie Type, Telescopic 
elevators. 


1939. To point up the comparison be- 
tween deductions and output we may 


(see table on page 23). 


the exceptions include the severe con- 


lee; hid tractions 1920-1921 and 1929-1932 (col- 
platforms Get complete information' Learn about the umn 6) 
mony cost-saving epplications ne 


never before possible 
with @ tiering truck! Write teday for Bulletia 701. Certain kinds of deduct ions from in- 


come, mainly interest, depreciation, and 


LYON -Raymond 4630 14 State and local taxes, are inflexible in 


CORPORATION Madison $t. | the aggregate. Per unit of production, 

Chesric Power Trucks . . . Skid and Patter Lifts ENE,N.Y. one would expect them to fall in every 
Hydraulic Elevating Equipment GRE 
Positioning . . . Sheet and Die Handling expansion and rise in every contraction. 
They did so with only one exception 
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(column 4). But they are of minor im- 
portance in manufacturing and min- 
ing,.and excluding them does not 
change our general conclusion (col- 
umn 2). 

Unit costs are affected both by 
changes in wage-rates and prices of ma- 
terials and by changes in man-hours 
and quantities of materials used per 
unit of product. It would be interest- 
ing to distinguish the effect of inflation 
and deflation from that of changes in 
physical efficiency. 

In manutacturing, Fabricant’s index 
of man-hours per unit of output tells 
us something about the latter factor. 
From 1arg to 1939 his index declines 
almost continuously, largely because of 
the manv technological improvements 
during this period. 

But, if expanding volume also tends 
to reduce unit requirements, one would 
expect the decline in man-hours per 
unit to proceed more rapidly when 
manufacturing output was growing 
than when it was declining. Actually 
there was no consistent difference be- 
tween the rate at which the index fell 
in expansions and the rate at which it 
fell in contractions. These remarks are 
based on computations from the data 
in Solomon Fabricant’s Employment 
in Manufacturing, 1899-1939 (National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1942), 


p. 331. 
Limitations on Data 


The data on cost and output have 
their limitations. The deductions, of 
COUTSE, pertain to corporations only; 
unincorporated firms contribute a 
small fraction of industrial output. The 
individual measures of production, 
combined in the Federal Reserve Index 
on the basis of value added by each 
industry in the base period, take little 
account of changes in the kind of prod- 
uct. Nevertheless, if there were a 
strong and widespread tendency for 
unit cost to vary inversely with volume, 
one would expect it to show up in these 
hgures. 

It may be that such a tendency pre- 
vails in some industries, while an op- 
posite tendency prevails in others, with 
no consistent net effect on the over-all 
averages. 

The automobile industry may be one 
of those in which unit costs are fre- 
quently related inversely to cyclical 
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changes in volume. Comparisons can 
be made between peak and trough 
years in the output of individual com- 
panies in 26 instances during the period 
1920-1938. All but one of eleven com- 
parisons of a trough with the first 
following peak year indicate that the 
number of motor vehicles sold in- 
creased by a greater percentage than 
aggregate cost, 

Twelve of fifteen comparisons of a 
peak with the subsequent trough year 
indicate that the number of cars sold 
diminished by a greater percentage 
than aggregate cost. These compari- 
SONS SUYVest that cost per unit was in- 
versely related to the number of cars 
sold, 

But the figures used in making these 
comparisons include the cost of making 
parts tor sale as such, and in some cases 
the cost of making non-automotive 
products, such as refrigerators. The 
parts business is probably more stable 
than the new-car business. If we had 
a measure of output including parts 
and other products, or if we could ex- 
clude non-vehicle costs from the total, 
we might not find that fluctuations in 
output usually exceeded fluctuations in 
cost. The possibility is illustrated by 


data from a study by the Federal Trade 
Commission, whose accountants segre- 
gated motor vehicle costs trom costs of 
parts and other products. The aggre- 
gate cost of General Motors, for all 
products, fell only 65 per cent from 1929 
to 1932; the number of vehicles sold de- 
clined 71 per cent. But cost assigned 
to motor vehicles declined by the same 
percentage as the number of vehicles. 

General Motors obtained an unusu- 
ally large portion of its total revenues 
from sales of other products than motor 
vehicles. For companies which derived 
nine-tenths or more of their revenue 
from automobile sales, the percentage 
change in vehicle costs was closer to 
the percentage change in total costs. 

The FTC data begin just before the 


h 


great depression and end in 1937. rac 
of the seven companies studied had a 
peak in the number of cars it sold early 
in the period, a trough near the middle, 
and another peak near the end. The 
most common dates were 1929, 1932, 
and 1937, re spectively, although the 
year of Maximum or minimum produc- 
tion varied somewhat from company 
fo company. 

Only three of the companies had a 
greater decline in number of cars sold 


UNIT COSTS AND MAN-HOURS IN FINISHED STEEL 
PRODUCTION 


Unit Costs Per Toxn————~ 


YEAR SHORT TONS PHASES 
SHIPPED EmpLoyMENT Propvers, Totrar Man-Hovwrs 
SERVICES , Ton 
(in thousands) fin dollars} (in dollavs}) (in dollars) 

2 f 5 6 
1904 7.325 Trough 13.7 19.43 334.22 71.5 
Peak 13.9" 14.09 238.66 65.2 
1gos 6,520 Trough 17.07 15.35 33.05 82.6 
1Q10 11,777 Peak 14.86 13.34 28.20 66.3 
10,340 Trough 15.6 14.15 29.78 66.8 
1gt2 13,771 Peak 13.7 15.56 29.33 37-9 
1ol4 9,035 Trough 16.38 15.47 31.85 63.7 
1gth 17,105 Peak 15.43 15.51 30.94 53-2 
1Qig 13,470 Trough 
1Q21 8.758 Trough 28.05 28.52 66.58 69.7 
1G23 15,870 Peak 29.64 23.78 53-42: 59.9 
12,705 Trough 34-92 21.00 55-92 53-7 
1926 15,771 Peak 29.76 21.98 51.74 45-1 
14,310 Trough 22.58 51.42 43.3 
1Q20 1O.512 Peak 24.40 20.52 45.22 35.0 
10922 4,324 lrough 22.03 32.79 64.52 52-3 
1037 14,008 Peak 31.71 24.31 56.02 36.4 
7.310 Lrough 40.24 71.45 42.5 
* Shipbuilding was an weportant activity and t we THiTLa robably not a good measure of 
t! wctivit For this reason mo «lata are shown these vears or for the penod of World War Il 
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than in motor vehicle cost. In the fol- 
lowing recovery, however, every com- 
pany increased the number of vehicles 
it sold by a percentage greater than the 
increase in its motor vehicle cost. 

By the composite standard proposed 
in an earlier paragraph, the number of 
cars and trucks is not an ideal measure 
even of motor car and truck production. 
lf the number of expensive-type 
vehicles increases faster than the total 
number, the latter will understate the 
rise in “production” as previously de- 
Full data with which to make 
price-weighted indexes of production 
are not available, but we can experi- 
ment a lithe on the importance of 
changes in type of product. 


Adjusted Output Index 


We know the number of Cadillacs, 
Buicks, Chevrolets, and so on, that 


hned., 


(;eneral Motors sold in 1929 and in 
1932, and the average price it received 
for vehicles of each make in 1920. 
Multiplying the average 1929 price of 
each make by its 1932 production, add. 
ing the figures so obtained, and com- 
paring their sum with the 1929 aggre- 
gate value of sales, we obtain an index 
of output partially adjusted for changes 
in “product mix.” 

This procedure can be applied to 
four of the companies in the approxi- 
mate 1929-1932-1937 cycle. The per- 
centage decline it indicates differs ma- 
terially from the percentage decline in 
the unadjusted number of cars in two 
instances. In one of these, a lesser de- 
cline in number of vehicles than in 
cost becomes a greater decline in pro 
duction than cost. 

When a similar procedure is applied 
to the expansion phase, however, the 
rise in output computed by this pro- 
cedure still exceeds the rise in motor 
vehicle cost for every company. 


Each make of car is usually produced- 


in a variety of models. The procedure 
just described makes no allowance for 
changes in the relative importance of 
high and low-priced models. 

lf sales of the higher-priced makes 
and models hold up better in a depres- 
sion than sales of less expensive types, 
a true measure of output will not de- 
cline as much as the number of vehicles. 
The decline in a weighted index might 
be less than the dechne in aggregate 
cost, even if the decline in number was 


State 
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Your original investment is less with McClos- 
key function-engineered plants because the 
methods and designs developed by McCloskey 
engineers over a period of years eliminate many 
time-consuming operations. The use of our ex- 
clusive Rigidstcel* frame eliminates costly truss 
fabrication—gives you more headroom. 
You save on complete service too for 
McCloskey works with your personnel, gives 
you custom designs, supplies all foundations and 
materials, and supervises construction. Your re- 
quirements are quickly transformed into reality 
by McCloskey. 
The largest companies around the world and 
small ones too find it pays in time and money to 
call on McCloskey for their construction needs. 
They demonstrate their satisfaction by repeat- 
edly having McCloskey take charge of their 
entire expansion programs, 
Before you plan your expansion program learn 
how McCloskey function-engineered plants and 
buildings will give you the most for a low initial 
investment, You will be pleased with our efficient 
service. Write McCloskey Company of Pitts- 
burgh, 3402 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
*Rivgidstee! is the trademark of the 
McCloskey Company of Pittsburgh 


greater than was the decline in cost. 

Conversely, if sales of inexpensive 
types pick up faster than sales of ex- 
pensive types as prosperity returns, 
comparisons of the increase in number 
with the increase in cost might be mis- 
leading. But it seems unlikely that 
more expensive types are purchased in 
depression than in prosperity, as a gen- 
eral rule. 

Post-war data on vehicles sold and 
aggregate direct costs are available for 
five companies. These costs exclude 
interest, depreciation, taxes other than 
social security, and various reserve de 
ductions, but they include costs of non. 
vehicle products. Contrary to much 
past experience, the cost of all but one 
rose more rapidly, from 1946 to 194%, 
than the number of vehicles sold. 

Sales of non-vehicular products may 
or may not have increased more than 
sales of cars and trucks. Sales of de 
luxe models may or may not have in- 
creased faster than sales ot plainer 
models. It seems likely, however, that 
unusually large rises in wage-rates and 
prices of materials have been an im- 
portant factor in the disproportionate 
rise in costs. 


The Steel Industry 


An inverse relation between unit 
cost and volume is perhaps more con- 
sistently and impressively evident in 
the steel industry than in the automo- 
bile industry. Except in periods when 
ships were an important product, we 
may take the tonnage of finished steel 
products shipped as a rough measure 
of pre xluction. 

Direct costs of United States Steel 
Corporation per ton shipped tell from 
every trough in the Corporation's ship- 
ments to the following peak, rose from 
almost every peak to the tollowing 
trough (see table on page yo). The 
only exception was a decline, very 
slight, in the contraction 1926-192”. 

The data published by USSC enable 
us to distinguish between the etfect of 
the input-output factor and that of the 
wage-rate or price factor on cost, as far 
as employment costs are incurred. 

Man-hours per ton shipped dimin- 
ished in every expansion of production, 
increased in every contraction except 
1926-1927 (column 7). Average hourly 
earnings rose in every expansion phase, 


but also in every contracuion phase ex- 
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cory TOPICAL LAW REPORTS 
_{__ BANKRUPTCY LAW REPORTS 


This is a comprehensive, up-to-date reporter on all phases of bankruptcy 
law and practice. Coverage includes: the Bankruptcy Act, with all amend- 
ments effected by the Chandler Act, rules for bankruptcy practice and 
procedure as established by general orders of the U. S$. Supreme Court, 
forms as issued by the U. S. Supreme Court, and the like. Amendments, 
changes and additions to the law, general orders and forms are reported 
promptly. 


Known in addition as the swiftest, most complete reporter of new 
bankruptcy and debt readjustment decisions, this specialized publication 
keeps subscribers in continuing touch with the many new developments in 
this field. 


If it is “interstate carrier law'’—interstate carrier law affecting transporta- 
tion by motor vehicles or water—it is reported fully, accurately, helpfully! 


Here is a veritable, living encyclopedia of working facts and data, statutes, 


regulations, rulings, court and administrative decisions, forms, reports, and 


instructions concerning the important federal regulation of motor carriers, 


water carriers, and freight forwarders. 


For, always and ever CCH's FEDERAL CARRIERS REPORTS swiftly, 


faithfully hurry to subscribers the latest twist and turn of events of pertinent 


FIP 


interest and importonce. 


LIQUOR CONTROL LAW REPORTS-FEDERAL 


The swift regular issues of CCH's widely-used LIQUOR CONTROL LAW 
REPORTS——FEDERAL span the whole workaday world of developments under 
the Federal Alcohol Administration Act, the Internal Revenue Code, and 
Tariff Act, as well as control and enforcement statutes, amendments ond 


supplements——and other federal regulatory laws. 
? 


Issue after issue speeds to subscribers the last word, the latest details 


liquor’ statutes, regulations, rulings, court decisions and other new de- 


velopments. As a subscriber, you always know the what's whot and why 


W rite for complete details on these or any other fields of interest. 


COMMERCE CLEARING HowssE, 


PUBLISHERS OF TOPECAL LAW REPORTS 


Cricaco New Yor« Washinator 4 
AVE S22 Ave 1329 Streeter NOW. 
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on what's happening, law-wise, in this field—new and amendatory federal oe oa 


of all changes and new developments—os they break. i 
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Reminds of You and Your Products 
Day 

Your firm name, slogan or trademark on an 
Executive Line Advertising Specialty not 
only makes a distinctive, practical gift for 
your customers and business prospects, 
builds good will and acts os a constant re- 


Every Hour of the 
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The Executive 
Desk Pai 


No. 300 


The Executive Line is distinguished be- 
cause each and every item is 
carefully designed to be extra 
valuable, extra useful and to 
render a lifetime of use. 

BILL CLIPS © LETTER OPENERS 
TAPE MEASURES + STEEL RULERS 
NOVEL PAPERWEIGHTS 

CALENDARS + LIGHTERS 
PLASTIC FOLOING 6-FOOT RULERS 

AND YARDSTICKS + PEN SETS 
The EXECUTIVE LINE products 
are available from most good 
Advertising Specialty Grms 
mail covpon TODAY, attached te 
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or 


Wal- 
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a 


§ Send free catalog ond prices | enclosing 
for tollewing blank somples (checked) 
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per corbon cutlery with 2? 
vil mirrer polished blodes 
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Blank sample — $2.00 postpaid. 


Wa. 


The EXECUTIVE LINE, 136 W. 54 St, New York 19, WY. 


cept the years 1920-1921 and 1929-1932. 

In those phases in which the wage 
factor tended to oppose the effect of 
the input-output factor on unit cost, 
the wage factor was usually less power- 


ful than the other. Except in 1gO4- 
1907 the direction of change was the 
same in employment costs per ton (col- 
umn 4) as in man-hours per ton. 

No measure of the physical volume 
of “products and services bought” is 
available. In dollar terms, costs of this 
kind per ton did not vary as systema- 
tically as labor costs. They fell in only 
five of eight expansions, rose in only 
five of seven contractions (column 5). 
Total direct costs, nevertheless, varied 
inversely with output except in 1926- 
1927 (column 6). 


Other Comparisons 


Similar computations for Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation likewise indicate that 
man-hours per ton shipped, employ- 
ment and total direct cost were 
inversely related to volume. Other 
large steel companies have not pub- 
lished their labor cost over any extended 
period, but comparison of their re- 
ported total direct costs with their ship- 
ments, production of ingots, or per cent 


cost, 


of capacity operated also suggests that 
unit cost tends to vary inversely with 
the scale of operations, 

Different kinds of steel products sell 
at different prices, and the relative im- 
portance of high- and low-priced items 
If we had an 
index of output in which the various 
kinds of 


their respective prices in a base period, 


varies from year to year. 
tonnage were weighted by 


its fluctuations would differ somewhat 
from those in unweighted tonnage. 
For the years 1927 to 1938, USSC has 
published figures on “weighted tons” 
shipped.* 

Each 


“average mill cost.” 


product was weighted by its 
The resulting mea- 
sure of composite output is not the 
same as the one we would get if we 
could weight the quantity of each prod 
But the 
cost-weighted measure probably would 


uct sold by its average price. 


resemble the price-weighted measure 
more closely than unweighted tonnage 
does. 

When the aggregate direct costs used 
to compute column 6 are divided by the 


nal Foonemic Committec, Hearing 


- quicker, easier adjustability to chang- 


Average 
Production 
increase 


In a group of 20 typical Multipress 
applications picked at random from 
Denison’s files, 17 reported specific 
production increases averaging 169 
per cent! Gains actually ranged up to 
300 and 400 per cent! 

But faster production was only one 
of the advantages reported. Almost 
unanimously, users told of better 
product quality .. . fewer rejects... 
safe, less fatiguing operation ... 
longer life for dies and tooling .. . 


ing production needs, and so on. The 
wale answer lies in the advanced 
engineering of this different kind of 

roduction tool, as proved 
in more than 5000 actual 
applications. For highlights 
that may point the way to 
lower costs and more prof- 
its for you, have the con- 
pon below filled in and 
mailed today, for free copy ~ 
of “MULTIPRESS—-And 
How You Can Use It.”’ : 


The DENISON Engineering Ce. | 
1160-1204 Dublin Road, Columbus 16, Ohio | 
Please rush my copy of the bwiletin | 
“MULTIPRESS and How YOU Can Use it’ te: | 
Company. | 
| city State 
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West-Dempster 
98 W. LYON 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHI 


ELIMINATE 
TRUCK 
MAINTENANCE 
WORRIES 


- 


National Truck Leasing System will 
supply you with perfect running and 
smart appearing trucks—maintained 
that way! Also extra trucks for peak 
loads—you supply only the drivers! 
Save time — release capital — budget 
costs in advance. 


Coll the phone num- 
ber shown in your 
classified 
under this symbo 


ory 
yont? age* 
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cost-weighted tons the figures, in dol- 
lars per ton, are obtained for peak and 
trough years. The direction of change 
reflected by these figures is the same as 
in column 6. 

For many industries there is not even 
a crude measure of physical output. 
For some, however, there is intorma- 
tion on their margin of profit, and 
hence on their ratio of costs to sales. If 
we multiply an index of the cost ratio 
by an appropriate index of prices re- 
ceived by the enterprise or industry to 
which the cost data pertain, we obtain 
an index of unit cost.* 

This has been done, in a rough way, 
for a limited number of industries 
(see table below). The margin data 
for 1937 do not pertain to the same 
group of firms in an industry as the 
data for 1932 or 1938, Constant weights 
were used in making the price indexes; 
theoretically, weights reflecting the 
product mix in the last year of each 
business phase should have been used. 


Features Worth Noting 


In other respects the price indexes 
may not be closely representative of the 
prices obtained by the industries. Many 
industries, especially manufacturers of 
durable equipment, are omitted for 
lack of price data.* 

Nevertheless two features of the esti- 
mates are worth noting. In every phase 
of business except 1920-1921 some in- 
dustries had rising, others falling unit 
Rising cost was more common 
in business expansions than in business 
These results make one 


costs, 
contractions. 


Unir Cost CHANGES IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


‘ PERCENTAGE Havine 4 
NuMBER 


OF Unrr Cosr Com 
EXPANSIONS INDUsTRIFS Rist FALL 
24 go 4 
IG21-192% 24 33 69 
I1G24-1926 24 46 54 
1927-1929 No Data Available 
1932-1937 12 7 25 


CONTRACTIONS 


° 
3 


1G20-1921 24 
1924-1924 29 71 
29 
1929-1932 No Data. {vailable 
1937-1935 17 5 


1g 26- 


sales were computed from 

hits wm the Unired 

1920 

the margin data published 

Poulke. & Baapererer, were 

for cach padustry were made by 

Statimucs” wholesale price rela- 

tives by the 1924-1923 of 1927-1929 BLS weights most ap 
propriate to that industry. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 


THE 
STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
LIMITED 


‘Head Oftiee In South A 
Addertey Street, Cape Tewn 


Every Banking Service throughout Seuth and 
Seuth Weat Africa. Rhedesias and East Af- 
rica. Market research and trading contacts 
handied by Commercial Services 
P. O. Rex 40, Cape Towa, Monthis KReview— 
A Pasiness Commentary, available free on 
application. Enmguirers in the United States 
address all te 
ew Vork Ageney 
67 wail | New Verk 4. 


A visit to the Ritz is an adventure 
in good living . .. with the finest 
~ traditions of Continental service 
still maintained! 
>> A minute from Grand Central 
-) and the Airlines Terminal. 


ITZ 


NEW YORK 


7 MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
Frank 1. Swodley, Generel 
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eye eee 
A shining ona 
salesman's 
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trend to “hobby jew- 
elry.” Bastion Brothers 
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porable retail item 
Excellent for salesmen, 
jobbers, retold soles- 
men, convention 
FREESAMPLE Furnish pictures 
of your product ond well prepare sketch 
showing adaptations, without obligation! 


ASTIAN BROS. CO. 
830 BASTIAN ST. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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THE EXECUTONE 


INTERCOM 
Saves steps, increases 
output, cuts costs! 


Compute the cost of time wasted by 
executives and employees running back 
and forth, That's how much the New 
Exeveutone Intercom can save you! Your 
voice—with lightning speed—gets infor- 
mation, gives instructions. Your em- 
ployees accomplish more, too, with 
inter-ce partmental communication.“ In- 
side calls” no longer tie up telephone 
lines. Ofhee and plant operate at a new 
peak of ethciency! 


Years ahead of its time 
in operation and design! 


Signalling announces 
calls with a soft chime and signal light, 
saves time on every call. New switching 
circuits for every need make new savings 
possible. Voices are clearer, distinet, in- 
stanth recognizable. Inexpensive 2 sta- 
tion system easily expanded. See itt-—no 
obligation. Just mail the coupon, 


Lyecilone 


COMMUNICATION AND 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


| 
J 


lexington Ave.., New York ve 
H obligation, please let me have 


The name of your local Distributor 
} Complete descriptive literature 
{pi cir} 


more skeptical of generalizations as to 
the relation of costs to volume in 
manufacturing. 

Beginning with 1937 we can observe, 
on a nation-wide basis, the costs that 
electric utilities incur in each of their 
major operations such as generation 


and distribution. 


In this brief period 
there have been two contractions in the 


number of kilowatt-hours sold, which 
declined from 1937 to 1938 and from 
1944 TO 1g4h. 

Power companies nowadays spend 


about one-fourth of their total electric 


operating outlay on items such as coal 
or fuel oil. Fuel expense per kilowatt- 
hour is apparently not related systema- 
nically to the total amount of current 
generated by steam. 

We can make a more confident state- 
ment about the input-output factor im 
Cast, because the data go back 
further. Pounds of coal consumed 
per kilowatt-hour generated in coal- 
burning steam stations declined fairly 
steadily, year by year, from 1920 
onward, 


The Over-Ali Picture 


The decline was not consistently 
more rapid when generation trom coal 
was expanding than when, as m_ 1g 30- 
1932, it was contracting. Neither was 
it consistently less rapid. 

On the other hand, the 


cost per 


Kilowatt-hour of generating electricity 


by water power does seem to vary ith- 
versely with cyclical changes in the 
dguregate amount so generated, 

A utility company must spend about 
as much to read a customer's meter and 


prepare his bill if the bill is small as if 
tis large. On a per customer basis, 
customers’ accounting and collecting 
expense, and also distribution expense, 
Per 
Lilowatt hour sold, they fall rapidly 


are tairly stable from vear to vear 


with a rise in sales per customer. rise 
rapidly with a fall in sales per customer. 

The over-all picture is one of an in- 
verse relation. Total electric expense 
pcr kilowatt -hour sold rose from OC. 
in 1937 to Nove. in 193k, fell to .688c. in 


1944, Tose to mn 1949. 

A price-weighted index of the 
amount of electricity sold, however, 
would not Hluctuate as much as aggre- 


gute kilow att hours Huctuate. House- 


holders, and perhaps other high price 


tiscTs, do nor cut their 


iw af \ ft st 


a business contraction as much as users 
of low-price, industrial power. 

Each user, domestic or industrial, 
when he reduces his consumption, must 
pay for a larger percentage of his cur- 
rent at the higher prices in the initial 
blocks of the rate schedules. More or 
less, the utility companies are compen 
sated for the rise in cost per kilowatt 
hour by an automatic rise in unit rev. 
enue. Schedule rates declined, on the 
average, from 1937 to 1938, and ap 
parently from 1944 to 1946. Yet revenuc 
per kilowatt-hour increased in both 
contractions by an amount greater than 
the rise in total electric expense per 
kilowatt-hour sold. These costs do not 
include depreciation, taxes, or interest. 


Railroad Data Good 


Records of railroad operations pro- 
vide an unusually good opportunity to 
study input-output relations as a factor 
in unit cost. When travel is at a peak 
fewer man-hours of work by passenger- 
train crews are required, per 100 pas- 
senger-miles of service rendered to the 
public, than when travel is at a trough. 
On freight trains fewer man-hours per. 
100 ton-miles are required when traffic 
is heavy than when it is light. Locomo- 
tives burn less fuel per 100 passenger- 
miles or per roo ton-miles at  trafhe 
peaks than at troughs. 

Not all labor and not all outlays, 
however, can be assigned to freight or 
passenger service exclusively, As an 
alternative, passenger-miles can be 
multiplied by a conversion factor and 
added to ton-miles to produce a com- 
posite measure of output, which may 
be called trafhe units. 

‘The conversion factor used is 2-4, the 
long run average ratio of revenue per 
passenger-mile to revenue per ton-mile. 
In an “ideal” measure the amount of 
each kind of freight trafhe and passen- 
ger trathe moving from each origin to 
each destination would be weighted by 
the ratio applicable in a base period to 
that kind of trafic between those two 
points. Partial statistical tests indicate 
that the: fluctuations in such an ideal 
and probably impracticable measure 
would not differ enough from those im 
trafic units to upset the conclusions i 
this text. 

When the conversion is done it ts 
found that man-hours in all railroad 
occupations, on or off trains, per trafhe 
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Ope Nn... for business! 


This PB MailOpener is the finest, fastest, and most 
efficient ever devised. An enclosed rotary knife trims a 
fine edge off the envelope, opens a whole morning's mail 
in a minute or so! ... Saves time and effort, speeds mail 
distribution, gets every department started earlier... 
Easy and safe to use, precision built for long service. 

There is also a hand operated PB opener for the small 
office... Ask the nearest PB office to show you the 
MailOpener suited to your needs, or write for free folder 
... PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 1540 Pacific St., Stamford, 
Conn....Originators of the postage meter... offices in 
93 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


MAILOPENER 


DO YOUR OWN 
CITY of DETROIT 
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AStic 14 if When it comes to inactive records it is 
worth the least you can pay to keep them 


safe and clean yet have them readily avail- 
for only a few pennies a book able when needed. 

There in a few words is the reason for 
LIBERTY Record Storage Boxes. They are 


You can definitely improve the ef. 


fectiveness of your catalogs, pres- designed to keep storage costs at the very 
entations, reports, with GBC plastic minimum commensurate with orderliness, 
bindings and equipment * You save cleanliness, and easy accessibility. 

more than 50% over fastener-type Over 30 years a leader and more than 89,000 
covers, Booklets open flat .. . pages satisfied users prove ew value in this 
turn easily have added color. respect. 


Anyone can operate. Complete GBC 
equipment costs less than a type- 


FREE 
*Patenta Pending 


Special free trial offer try mis CATALOG 
equipment in your own office or plont. Write today for 
No obligation. Satisfaction guaranteed! New Catalog of 

1 Record Storage 
4 xo | Send today tor full infor- Products and 
E Me A mation and 2 FREE handy Manual of Record 
% pocket memo books bound Storage Practice 


on this equipment. 


General Binding Corporation 
808 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. DR-8 BANKERS BOX COMPANY 
Chicago 14, ii. Estadlishea 1918 


720 Ss. Dearborn. Street, Chicago, 


unit are inversely related to trafic. At 
times technolgical progress has pre- 
vented man-hours or fuel requirements 
per unit from actually rising during a 
contraction, but in such cases the fall, 
if any, proceeds at a slower pace than 
during the expansions. 

Prices of railway materials and sup- 
plies have usually gone up in expansion, 
come down in contraction. Changes 
in Wwage-rates do not lend themselves 
to a generalization. Because of the 
changes in input-output relations, dol- 


lar costs per trafic unit have neverthe- 


less declined in expansions and risen 


in contractions, except in periods of 


violent inflation or deflation. 

For the railroads, there are monthly 
figures covering eight trafhic cycles cor- 
responding to the same number ot busi- 
ness cycles. They show that unit cost 
did rise toward the end of some expan- 


sions, but not toward the end of others. 


Usually, however, there was a more 
rapid fall in unit cost during the early 
than during the later stages of an ex- 
pansion. Toward the end of a contrac- 
tion, likewise, unit cost fell sometimes, 


but not always; however, it usually rose 


most rapidly in the early stages of a 
contraction. 


QUESTIONS 


(Continued from page 27) 


quiries and requests will vary. Prob- 
ably it will be desirable to have all 
letters and phone calls routed over one 
desk or through one department to 
insure that incoming mail is matched 
by outgoing letters, and that replies are 
consistent with company policies. If 
each inquiry is regarded as though 
coming from a potential customer, it 
will be answered to the best ability of 
the company. It might well be worth 
while to index inquiries by topic and 
source. Such information will show the 


‘interests of the public and will help ex- 


ecutives to determine the weakness and 


strength of their own current records. 
All of this may appear to be a good 


idea. Nevertheless, it is natural for a 
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business executive to feel that answer- 
ing questions about the operations of 
his concern might give undue advan- 
tage to competitors. Seldom will this 
be the case. 

The traditional and highly confiden- 
tial aura that frequently surrounded 
business management in the past is clis- 
appearing. Patents protect many proc- 
esses which, therefore, can be disclosed. 


Evenseemingly uninfringible patents no | 


longer assure immunity from compe- | 


tition; in some monopoly cases courts 
have forced the granting of licenses to 
others in the same field. Indeed, at 
times and for various reasons, original 
patent holders have taken the initiative 
in sharing the use of their discoveries 
or inventions. Moreover, the prob- 
ability of a discovery remaining un- 
analyzed and unduplicated for any pe- 
riod of time is very small. 


and Technical Adaptability” 


For these reasons any advantage 
which one company might have over 
another is coming to be more and more 
a matter of men and technical adapt- 
ability. And if superior executives 
seem to provide the clue to one com- 
pany’s success, not much secrecy re- 
mains about the cost of securing and 
retaining such men. Securities and 
Exchange Commission requirements 
for information on proxies and pros- 
pectuses have taken care of this and 
many other previously confidential as- 
pects of business operations. 

There is yet another aspect to this 
problem of revealing confidential infor- 
mation in answering questionnaires: 
the less a business tries to conceal, the 
less curious will be the public. 

But whatever we may preter, this 
public pressure on private business is 
like the handwriting on the wall. Far- 
sighted executives reading the message 
are displaying a willingness to modify 
policies of business secrecy accordingly. 

In summary, it may be said that there 
appear to be at least three advantages 
to a business from a policy of acknowl- 
edging all bona fide inquiries. 

First, it usually is better to bend than 
to break. That is, a courteous, even 
friendly attitude by our business execu- 
tives toward an inquiring public might 
save this country from following Great 
Britain and other European nations 


down the path of nationalization of in- 


GENERAL SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
designed for giving... 


BETTER PROTECTION 
AT REDUCED COST 


General Box Company main- 

E tains two of the country’s finest 

Designing and Testing Laborato- 
ries. Every month, scores of products 
; arrive at these laboratories. Our Engi- 


neers re-design the containers so they 
are “Part of the Product’—so they are 
lightweight, extra-strong, compact! You, 
too, probably can substantially cut your 
packing and shipping costs. We'll be 
glad to provide full details. Better 
write today on this cost-reducing, 
profit-increasing subject. 


HERE’S PROOF— 


“New Packages” 
were designed in BOX COMPANY 
our Designing and Testing Lab 
oratories. Many of the hundreds Chicago 10. 
of case histories on file show ' 
Lewis, Kansas City, Lewisville, Mil. 


wavkee, Sheboygan, Winchenden, 
Continental Box Company, inc.: Heuston, Oatias. 
General Box Company of Mississippi, Meridien, Miss. 
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CHEMICAL 
BANK 
TRUST COMPANY 


Founded 1824 
165 Broadway, New York 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the close of business lune 30, 1950 


ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Ranks $ 402,419,942.46 
US. Government Obligations. 288,433.22 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 22 ,462,637.77 
(uher Bonds and Investments 4,185,215.48 
Louns ancl [ 480,140,108.98 
Banking Houses 433,292.35 
Real Estate 2,229, 109.09 
Credits Granted on Acceptances —_ 23,045,956.01 

Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable 4,901 ,030.54 
(*’her Assets 1.148.127 3.66 
$1 .552.253.849.56 


LIABILITIES 
(Capital Stock $25,000.000,00 
Surplus 7$,000,000.00 
Undivided 15,081,250.44 115,081.250.44 
Reserve for Contingencies 4 445,723.78 
Reserves for Taxes. CTC 45 37,077.60 
Dividend Payable July 1, 1950. 1,.125,000.00 
Acceprances Outstanding $29 ,049,070.97 
(Less oun acceptance 

held in portfolio) 2.8 39,074.99 26,810,595.98 
Orher Liabilities 9,769.05 1.07 
1, 390.485.050.609 


+1,552,25 3,849.56 


Securittws carried at $63, % 9 452 the foregoing 
Statement are deposited to secure 
arm for other purposes required by idw. 


(Charter Member New York Clearine House Axsactatiw 
\iember bFederai Keseree \vatern 
Member bederai Depuse insurance (Corporatwn 


31,351 PRESIDENTS 


There are 31,351 company presidents reached by Dun’s 
Review each month. A name-by-name analysis shows that 
they are the heads of acuve companies throughout industry 
and business. In addition within an average total edition 
of 88,644, there are 17,000 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 
3,380 Vice-Presidents; 2,697 Treasurers; 3,703 Secretaries, 
and so on. 

May we tell you how Dun’s Review can help sell your 


product 
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dustry—or at least might postpone such 
an event. 

Second, information made available, 
especially to responsible questioners, will 
add measurably to human knowledge 
by dispelling many of the present-day in- 
accurate and nebulous ideas about busi- 
ness practises and economic behavior. 

Finally, inquiries cannot but help to 
force a business to dig out facts and to 
form more definite policies about its 
operations. Such a result for any con- 
cern provides the basis for intelligent, 
farsighted, and profitable management. 


NASHUA 


(Continued pege 25) 


a voluntary non-profit corporation and, 
on the basis of its purpose being to 
“promote the public welfare” could 
have requested and undoubtedly been 
granted permission to become tax free. 
The Foundation ignored this possibility 
in view of the tax loss that such an 
agreement would have meant to the 
Citv and further provided tor any 
eventual profit from the venture by 
naming the New Hampshire Society 
for Crippled Children as the final bene- 
ficiarvy at “such time as all obligations 
as mav hereinafter be incurred in con- 
nection with the trust’s acquisition of 
any property from Textron, Inc., shall 
have been satished . . . and estab- 
lishing new industrial development for 
Nashua has been accomplished. . . .” 
bv this move, it identified itself with a 
well recognized and approved state- 
wide project. hence the name “Nashua- 
New Hampshire Foundation.” 

Even before the ink was dry on 
cither the trust agreement or the pur- 
chase and lease agreements, the men 
who comprised the nucleus of the new 
Foundation saw the formation of a 
new enterprise known as the “Nashua 
Textile Company” organized around 
a group of Textron workers skilled. in 
the manufacture of such specialized 
textile products as automobile con- 
vertible tops, and shoe and glove lin- 
ings, products much in demand in to- 
day’s market. With local funds sub 
scribed by Nashua citizens, a new 
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“Tomorrow’s another payday 


and nobody’s working late!”’ 


Like to hear that said about your payroll department 
every payday eve? You can .. . easily. Put Burroughs 
payroll accounting machines to work there. Use Bur- 
roughs swift simplicity—to prepare as many as 4350 
checks and earnings statements an hour... or to write 
checks and statements, post ledgers and journals in one 
simple, speedy operation. Use Burroughs automatic 
efficiency to reduce expense by producing more checks 
faster, with fewer people and machines. Use all of Bay 
Burroughs speed and thrift and accuracy to get the 
payroll out on time... . to get out on time yourself. Ask Speed Payroll Machines. Send coupon 


for your copy. % 
your Burroughs man for full details, or send us the coupon. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit 32, Michigan 
WV I would like the facts on Burroughs High-Speed 


Payroll Accouating Machines. case send me 
WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S BURROUGHS Reduce Your Payroll Work. 


MAIL THIS COUPON: 


4 


On.-33 


_ 
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company was formed with Robert 
Hamlett, a local lawyer, as president, 
and James Milliken, a former Textron 
@ employee, as general manager. 
- The Nashua Textile Company then 
leased 175,000 square feet of space from 
| the Foundation and bought the neces- 
| sary machinery from Textron on a long 
| term sales agreement. Since its begin- 
| ning in late 1948, the company has 
| grown from 175 employees to more 
| Many Banking Offices Serving Northern California than 300. Its products are well made 
Heed Office: San Francisco | and in demand and the company has 
become an integral part of the Nashua 
industrial community. 
Statement of Condition _| The Men Who Made It Possible 
The Foundation is a group of ener- 
JUNE 30, 1950 getic and unselhsh men who claim 
little of the credit for the success of the 
Resources venture, They quietly share the credit 
Cod on Stand end te Henke $ 184,155,746.83 for what has been done in the past year 
U.S. Government Obligations 363,855 ,808.40 with the citizens of Nashua, their active 
Stare, County, and Mumicipal Bonds $4,073,014.62 Chamber of Commerce, and the New 
Other Bonds and Securities Hampshire State Development Com- 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank ahi tyne mission. They explain, for example, 
Loans and Discounts 403,597 ,384.29 
Bank Premises and Equipment 8,681,221.24 that at the first news of Textron’s deci- 
1.00 sion to leave Nashua, the New Hamp- 
Cussomers’ Lichiliey under Lecters of Credix shire Development Commission offered. 
and Acceptances 7,450,601.53 | its assistance immediately. Since that 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Other Assets 5,676,651.19 organization must, of necessity, show 
Total Resources $1,037,624,706.27 no favoritism, Edward Ellingwood, 
director of the Commission, explained 
Liabilities that his organization considered the 
Deposits $ 971,989,590.52 Nashua problem a state-wide problem 
Letters of Credit and, Acceptances 7 496,408.71 and an emergency. 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. §.538,099.42 The Commission had several adver- - 
Other Liabilities 6,172,369.76 tisements scheduled for October release 
Capital Stock in national newspapers and business 
opal Pre ferred $ 6,161,700.00 papers, outlining the benefits of New 
Common 12,300,620.00 
Hampshire to new industry. It changed 
Undivided Profits > 351,991.33 | these advertisements todescribe Nashua 
46.428.237.86 _|.| and its possibilities as a place for new 
Total Liabilities $1,037 624,706.27 | | | industry because of its available ready- 
| /| | made space and its good location. 
Shatet ane ether Carried are The Chamber of Commerce recog 
to secure Government Deposits, other public funds, trust dej i fer 
: other purposes as required or permitted by law | | nized its primary duty to the City as a 
é | whole and realized the potential effect 
| | of such a threat to the business of the 
ROARD OF DIRECTORS || | City. It visualized what might be in 
| tore for the merchants when 25 pes 
1 | Kenneth K. Bechrel William M. Hale 1B McCarear Themas W. Norris cent of the working population Was 
Colbert Coldwell Hea Q Hawes Doneld H. McLaughitn Herman | threatened with a loss of income and 
Perer Cook, R. Knowland Mark R. Sullivan 
Paul L. Davies Daniel E. Koshland C.O.G. Milles Ren F. Woolner | consequently would be reluctant to buy 
| anything but the bare necessities, 
Afember Federal Reserve System : Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation : despite the coming Fall and Christmas 
| season upon which the merchants rely 


heavily. To counteract the threat, an 
advertising program underwritten by 
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direction of George J. Gordon, chair- 
man of the Merchants’ Division of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 
It included radio and newspaper ad- 
vertising designed to attract the people 
of the surrounding towns, suggesting 
that they make Nashua their shopping 
center. The cry was “We Accept the 
Challenge.” The results were amazing. 
Instead of sales falling off, merchants 
found themselves doing as well as in ar from Loss by Fire 
the previous year and in many cases a | 
good deal better Thus tne merchan! The accumulated experience and know-how 
group of Nashua maintained its spirit that will keep you in business after a fire is concentrated in 
and helped to show the way to the rest sea" 
prety | your records. You can t compromise with fire protection for 
ms , | your records and stay in business. The only way you can 
Big Business Represented assure your ability to resume business after a fire, by... 


It is interesting to note that most of 
the members of the Board of Trustees 
of the Nashua-New Hampshire 
Foundation together with the two 
grantors are members of some of the 
largest industrial firms in Nashua. 
Elliott A. Carter, chairman of the re-establishing credit 
Foundation, is vice-president of the 
Nashua Gummed and Coated Paper arranging for new quar- 
Company; Francis P. Murphy (former ters 
Governor of New Hampshire) ts chair- 
man of the board of the J. F. McE]wain 
Shoe Company; Walter L. Barker is 
president of the Improved Paper Ma- 
chinery Corporation; George J. Gordon 
is president of the Gordon Manufactur- 
ing Company: Hugh Gregg, secretary setting up production 
of the Foundation and its prime mover, schedules 
is secretary-treasurer of Gregg and 
Sons, sash and door manufacturing ... is to be sure—NOW— 
company, and is now Mayor, having that your records will be 
been elected to that office in November preserved through the The .. 
sNasnua “summed and Woatec ape 

’ , idnt make sure before the A” label, with a burglary resistive 
of the J. F. McElwain Shoe Company, | fire. failed to resume busi- chest inside. Adjustable interior 
members of the original Nashua Indus- f 

ness after the fire! 


trial Committee who acted as“grantors” 
in connection with the formation of the | Let your H-H-M Dealer show you how you can be sure your 


Foundation, although not at present | records will be protected so you can survive a fire. Ask for a 
members of the Board of Trustees, have | copy of the H-H-M guide, ‘How And How Long Should Busi- 
continued their interest in the project ness Records Be Kept?” Write today. 
and have worked closely with Founda- atthe 


collécting money due you 


settling insurance claims 


placing orders with sup- 
pliers 


contacting customers and 
employees 


4 
at 
4 


tion trustees. 
By their energetic action to bring 
new industry to the City, these men , FF 
have disproved the old chestnut often 


heard in small cities to the effect that HERRING HALL ? MARVIN SAFE C0 
old established concerns frequently dis- 
courage new industrial development HAMILTOW. OHIC 

for fear new industries will COM Pele Builders of the world’s finest. . . Rotery Record Files © insviated Record Files © Steel 


Transfer Files © Safes © Money Chests © Vevlt Doors © Bonk Veult Equipment 
with them to their disadvantage for the | Drive-in Windows © Night Depositories © Stainless Steel Hospital ond Byilding Equipment 
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«tO Slash Telephone Expense 


Own Your Own | 


KELLOGG 


SELECT-0-PHONE 


Aviomotic Private Telephone & Paging System 


Now you can slash both direct and indirect 
telephone expense .. . Because Select-O- 
Phone handles ali “inside” calls automeati- 
cally, you need pay rent on only a few of 
“eity” telephones, instead of many. With 
full control of toll and personal calls you 
elimmate needless charges and lost staff 
time. You keep your reguler switchboard 
clear -- customer and essential calls get 
better service. And remember .. . Select- 
O-Phone a full fledged telephone 
tem. You have private conversation at the 
flick of a dial and many other advantages 
only telephones offer. For 5 to 48 stations. 
By tar the easiest system to imstall! Made 
by Kellogg, a 50-year leader m the com- 
mercial telephone field. 


Get the Full Sevings Stery 
New bulletin just off the press. 
Shows how Select-O-Phone 
saves a typical company 
hours end dollars every 
business day. 


r 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 

Kellegg Switchbeord and Supply Company 
6674 Se. Cicere Avenve, Chicage 38, Iii. 
Please rush your new bulle! explaining el! 
the woys Select-O-Phene con save my company 
money ond increase efficiency. 


COMPANY... — 
ADDRESS. 


STATE. 


N 


existing labor supply. This group has 
gone to great lengths to help encourage 
new industry. In several cases where 
interested parties have expressed an 
interest in Nashua and, after inspecting 
the Foundation’s properties, decided 
they were not suited to their operations, 
the trustees have shown them other 
locations in the Cuy where the new 
concerns did eventually buy or lease 
property. 

It was the unselfish attitude on the 
of everyone concerned that helped 
to bring Nashua out of the emergency. 
An example of combined direct action 
was the case of the Baldwin Lumber 
vnd Box Company, a new milling con- 
cern which purchased a wood mill and 
box factory through the efforts of the 
Foundation and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Recognizing that the new con- 
cern needed more business to put it on 
a firmer footing, the group who had 
seen to the sale of the mill went further 
and helped to secure a contract which 
resulted in 30 more Nashua workers 
being assured of employment. 


Influx of Industrial Concerns 


To date the records of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Nashua show that since 
Textron’s announcement on Septem- 
ber 13, 1948, twelve new industrial con- 
cerns have come to Nashua and one 
company already in Nashua has ex- 
panded its operations. Seven of the 
twelve concerns, including the Jamey 
Shoe Company, manufacturers of 
women’s shoes, and the Bagshaw Com- 
pany, makers of industrial needles, 
have taken space on the Foundation’s 
property. ‘Together with the Nashua 
Textile Company and five other smaller 
concerns, they now have over 1,000 
workers on their payrolls. Textron’s 
Jackson Mills gives employment to 
1.650-1,700 additional workers. 

With several new concerns interested 
in Nashua properties, it is hoped that 
bv the end of 1950, there will be more 
employment in Nashua than there was 
when Textron was operating at its 
peak and nearly as much as during the 
war period. 

In examining the unemployment 
hivures at the local ofhce of the Division 
of Employment Security, it is evident 
that the combined efforts of the people 
of Nashua have prevented any ex- 
The 


tended unemployment. charts 
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Your Letter Command 


FREE BOOKLET 
Make the Leck of 
Respect,” rite 
hwsimess 


day 
letterbead, please. 


Add’ LOOKS 
to your letter with 


WATERMARKED 


by 
oX River 


COTTON.FIBER BOND, ONION SKIN, LEDGER 


They look when your letter has “looks”, 
Your words work harder when well 
framed on the clear, white surface of 
cotton-fiber paper by Fox River. 

It's the cotton-fiber that gives class — 
and to serve every business need, Fox 
River offers papers of varying cotton 
content with the exact per cent water- 
marked in every sheet. Check total print- 
ing price with your printer — beautiful 
100% cotton-fiber Fox River letterheads 
and matching envelopes vs. paper you 
are now using. The small difference will 
amaze you. Samples with free Look book- 
let. Fox River PAPER CORPORATION, 
1521 S. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 


look through the paper 
see the 


Fox River: 


RAME OF QUALITY 
‘WATERMARKED IN EVERY SHEET 


ig 5% 
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A practical, efficient folding machine 
for offices, this new PB model can be 
used by anybody after a few minutes 
instruction...avoids peak period delays 
and overtime, saves hours of manual 
folding, or the expense of having folding 
done outside . . . pays for itself quickly. 

Fully automatic, high speed... takes 
all routine forms from 3x3!, to 11x24 
inches... makes eight basic folds. . . will 
put two parallel folds in an 8 'ox11 inch 
letter size at 10,000 per hour . . . Feeds 
and delivers from the same end, saving 


Pitney-Bowes’ New, low-cost 


Office Folding Machine 


...80 simple in operation 
anybody can use it! 


operator effort and working space. 

Easily adjustable ... handy dials set 
this folder for paper thickness and 
position of folds...ready for a new job 
in a minute. Only 36 inches long, 18! 
wide, 20', high, can be easily stored 
when not in use. 

Precision built by Pitney-Bowes, 
world’s largest maker of postage meters, 
and backed by nation-wide service from 
93 offices in U. S. and Canada... Call 
the nearest PB office for full information 
or send coupon below. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Leading makers of mailing machines ...offices in 93 cities 


Name 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc., 1542 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 
Send free booklet on Folding Machine to: 


REVIEW Avuausr - 1950 


Single Fold 


Siardard Fold 


Double 
THREE of the machine's 
eight basic folds 


Measure first fold wanted on 
upper light ruler, second fold on 
lower dark ruler... 


Set dials for size of folds wanted 
~ setting pointer on light dial for 
first fold, dark dial for second. 


Material is fed and removed 
from the same end of compact 
machine, saves effort and space. 
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A 
C The following Canadian firms seek 
direct contacts in the U.S.A. They can: « Manu “Tio 
facture your products in Canada... « Exchange 
manufacturing rights Purchase parts to | 
complete production ...¢ Import and distribute 
your goods. ..« Act as factory representatives... 


e Sell Canadian products to U 
.. @ Render profesnonal services 


buyers... of 


NOTE: Inquiries as to rates for listings on this page should be addressed to Dun's Review, 159 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada; or any office of Dun & Bradstreet of Canada, Ltd 


Accounting (Chartered Accountants) 
EDWARDS, MORGAN & CO., Toronto, Montreal, 
Winnipeg, Vancouver, Timmins and Calgary. 
MASECAR. DeROCHE & Me MIL LAN, Chartered Ac- 
countants, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan. 

MILLAR, MACDONALD & CO., Chartered Accoun- 
tants, Winnipeg, Man. and 4 Albert St., Toronto, Ont. 
NASH & NASH, Chartered Accountants, 603 Tegier 
Building, Edmonton, Alta. and Grande Prairie, Alta 
NIGHTINGALE, HAYMAN & CO., Chart. Accoun- 
tants. Halifax, N also Sydney & Yarmouth, N. S. 
ROBERTSON, ROBINSON, McCANNELL & DICK. 
Chartered Accountants. Sterling Tower Bidg., To- 
ronto, Tyshier Bidg., Chatham, Ont 

P S ROSS & SENS, Montreal, 1, Que., Toronto, 
Winnipeg, Calgary, Vancouver and Saint John, N. B. 
THORNE, MULHOLLAND, HOWSON & McPHER- 
SON, Toronto, Kitchener and Galt, Ontario. 

Appraisers 
THE INDUSTRIAL VALUATION CO., LTD., Mon- 
treal. Industries, Public itilities, Etc. UN-5571. 
Architects 
McCARTER & NAIRNE. Architects & Structural 
Engrs., Vancouver, B.C. Building Investment Counsel. 
Custom House Brokers, Etc 
BLAIKLOCK BROS, LIMITED, 307 Common St., 
Montreal, Est. 1876. Customs-Brokers & Forwarders. 
SEABOARD BROKERS, Halifax, N.S. Shipping con- 
sultants, forwarders, distributors by Air, Land & Sea. 
THOMPSON-AHERN & CO., 40 Yonge St., Toronto, 
Ont. Custom House Brokers & Forwarders. Est. 1912. 
Food Brokers, Importers, and 
Manufacturers’ Agents 
W. H. ESCOTT CO. LTD., 129 McDermot Ave.. Win- 


We Buy fer Re-Sale 


as distributers of general machinery for road 
Work contractors, farmers, governments, 
Cities. counties, miners, golf courses, builders 
and loggers 


WILLARD EQUIPMENT, 
(Eatabliched T1@) 


860 Beach Ave Vancouver, B. C. 


nipeg, Man. Groceries, hardware, drugs, etc. Cover 
all Canada 
Hardware, Sporting Goods, Radio, Electrical 
and Household Appliances 
SHEFFIELD BRONZE POWDER CO., Toronto. Paint 
& Hardware Specialities. Complete Can. distribution. 
industrial Chemicals, Oils, Waxes 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED, Toronto and 
Montreal. Manufacturers representatives, selling in 
bulk to Industry and Pharmaceutical Manufacturers. 
investments 

WALKER & WORSLEY, LTD., Vancouver. Apart- 
ments, ranches, resorts, homes, mortgages, insur- 
ance, securities, deposit boxes. 


Legal 

FASKEN, ROBERTSON, AITCHISON, PICKUP & 
CALVIN. Barristers, etc., 36 Toronto St., Toronto 1. 
FENERTY, FENERTY & McGILLVRAY, Calgary, 
Alita. General practice, Oi| and Corporation Law. 
LACOSTE & LACOSTE, Lawyers, Barristers, etc., 460 
St. Francis Xavier St.. Montreal, Que. La. 7277. 
McMASTER, MONTGOMERY & CO., Barristers, 
Solicitors, etc., 902 Temple Bidg., Toronto 1, Ont. 
PEAT, McBRIDE, HICKEY & GREEN, Barristers 
and Solicitors. 6 James St., South, Hamilton, Ont. 

Lumber, Building Materials, Plumbing and 

Heating, Paints 
BELL & MORRIS, LTD., Caigary, Alta. 
Heating materials, Windmilis & Pumps. 
VICTORIA TILE & BRICK SUPPLY CO., LTO., Van- 
couver, C. Want exclusive Building supply lines. 
Machinery, Metal Products, 
Farm Equipment 
VANCOUVER IRON WORKS LTD., Vancouver, B. C. 
Mfrs. of boilers, pressure vessels, steel pipe, etc. 
Manufacturers Agents (General) 
MacKELVIES LIMITED, Winnipeg. Seek agencies 
grocery, drug, light hardware, novelty, toy tines. 
Covering Western Canada 
W. CLAIRE SHAW CO., 407 McGill St., Montreal. 
Seek dir. agcies from mfrs. hdwe. auto & hhold tools. 
Novelties, Leather Goods. Advertising 

J.C. S. VARCOE, 45 Yonge St., Toronto. Can pro- 
vide Canada-wide distribution, advertising novelties 
of all kinds; gifts, premiums for every occasion 


Plumbing & 


and business. 


and so on. 


product 


31,351 PRESIDENTS 


There are 31,351 company presidents reached by Dun’s 
Review cach month. A name-by-name analysis shows that 
they are the heads of active companies throughout industry 
In addition within an average total edition 
of 88,644, there are 17,000 Owners, Partners, and Chairmen; 


3,380 Vice-Presidents; 2,697 Treasurers; 3,703 


May we tell you how Dun’s Review can help sell your 


Secretaries, 
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and graphs of Russell Evans, the local 
director, show that Nashua had the 
largest decrease in unemployment of 
any city in New Hampshire from May 
1949 to May 1950. Unemployment de- 
creased 43.3 per cent during this period. 


Skilled Employees Available 


Mr. Evans’ figures also show that 
there is a large reservoir of skilled em- 
ployees living in the surrounding towns 
who will take factory work when avail- 
able. This is an important factor con- 
sidering that at the present rate of 
incoming industry to Nashua there 
will be a greater demand for workers 
than at any time since World War II. 

As a result of the successful sale and 
lease of 1,503,500 square feet of its 
available space, the Nashua-New 
Hampshire Foundation has been able 
to show the people of Nashua that the 
time will soon come when nearly all 
industry in Nashua will be privately 
and locally owned. Their success also 
enabled the Foundation last month to 
pay off the remaining balance of the 
$400,000 mortgage, $249,603.80, from 
the proceeds of sales and rentals of 
properties, 

The space still available for lease or 
sale through the Foundation totals 
1,006,250 square feet in buildings whose 
condition ranges from good to excellent. 
The Foundation is now entertaining 
the possibility of constructing a new 
modern, air conditioned plant for an 
acceptable manufacturer. 

The progress of the whole endeavor 
is reflected in the attitude found 
throughout the City and_ brought 
sharply into focus by the support of 
the last Community Chest Campaign 
in which the $71,750 goal was oversub- 
scribed by $5,000. In quoting the 
figures, William J. Barrett, the Com- 
munity Chest president and a vice- 
president of the Nashua Trust Com 
pany and a trustee of the Foundation, 
explained that this result was doubls 
amazing in view of the fact that the 
goal was the largest it had been in any 
peacetime year and $7,000 more than 
in the preceding year when it fell short 
by $2,000 even before there was any 
threat of unemployment. 

He attributed one reason for the suc- 
cess to a new spirit of co-operation be- 
labor in 


tween management and 


Nashua that seems to have pervaded 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office + 55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks............. 
United States Government Obligations. ..... . 


Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. .... 
State and Municipal Securities.............. 
Loans and Discounts... . 


Real Estate Loans and Securities. 

Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 

Ownership of International | Banking Corpora. 


Bank Premises. . 
Items in Transit with Branches. eet 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits. 


Liability on Acceptances a: and Bills. $35,209,255 
Less: Own Acceptances in Port. 


Due to Foreign Central ‘banks. 


(In Foreign Currencies) 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income... 
Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, ete. 
Dividend. 


Capital. . sea see 1$124,000,000 
6.200, 000 Shares—$20 Par) 
Surplus. ... 
Undivided Profits. 54,411,829 


$1,164,389,432 
1 860,934,857 
33,413,871 
386,328,935 
100,913,308 
1,333,230,909 
1,220,448 
20,836,361 
7,500,000 


7,000,000 
27,737,876 
18,606,117 

4,119,955 


$4,966, 232,069 
$4 593,527,436 


21,655,332 


7,596,200 


9,839,223 
26,567 ,049 
2,635,000 


304,411,829 
$4 966,232,069 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25, 1950. 


$314,.724,210 of United States Government Obligations and $7,967,300 of 


other assets are deposited to secure $244,429,002 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federa/! Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


The foregoing statement does not include the figures of: 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 
Afhliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 


administration of trust functions 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, IR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Fxwecutive 
ommittee 
HOWARD SHEPERD 


President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman. International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
( orpeoration 


CURTIS BE. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 


ARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
‘ Om pany 


CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vier President. Phelps Dodge 


( orporation 


M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
A iution 


IOSEPH PP. GRACE. IR 
President. & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOVER 
President, Anaconda © oppert 
Mining ( ompany 


AMORY HOUGHTON 


(hairman of the Koard, 
ort ing 4, orke 


ROMER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering. Milliken & 
Ce. incorporated 
FREDERICK BK REN HLER 
(hairman, Unined Aircraft 
orporation 
(-ERARD SWOPE 
Hionorary President, General 
Fiectric Company 
KEGINALD B. TAYLOR 
W illiameville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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Neo matter what you 
make ...no matter 
where you sell... 


you are located “next door’ to the 
nation’s best markets when your 
plant is in Ideal Indiana. North, 
East, South, Southwest or Central 
market areas are available to you 
by plane, rail, or motor freightina 


few hours .. . or a few days. 


@ When considering the location 
of that new plant, remember that 
a location in Ideal Indiana saves 
time and cost in reaching your 


markets. 


@ in addition Indiana offers you 
firm Power, excellent Transporta- 
tion, good Labor, fair Taxes, ade- 
quate Raw Materials and Livabulity 
Yes, Indiana is an Ideal location 


for your new plant. 


Write today for our Free Booklet, 
“Industrial Facts About Indiana.” 
Please give company 


name when writing. 


ginnclianc 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE 
and PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Dept. 107 T+ State House + Indianapolis, Ind. 


For Markets 


the community since the crisis. In one 
plant alone, he pointed out, the percent- 
age of contributions rose from 60 to Q4 
per cent along with increased gifts from 
the employers. 

Too much cannot be said for the 
spirit and determination of the people 
of Nashua in overcoming the problem 
that faced the City. However, new 
industry would not have been created 
there or brought there by spirit alone. 
It was the combined efforts of progres- 


sive groups that faced the problem 
squarely and went out and acted posi- 
| tively and wisely, 

In seeking new industry, these 
groups, such as the Chamber of Com 
merce and the Nashua-New Hamp- 
shire Foundation, working together 


concentrated on a program of pointing 
out the outstanding features Nashua 
could offer. 


A Good Sales Campaign 


Using every media possible, direct 


mail, newspaper advertising, and radio, 
they pointed to the ideal location 
near the commercial centers of New 
England and New York, the excellent 
available space in well-built and well- 
equipped buildings, the fine transporta- 
tion facilities, the abundance of utilities, 
the quality and availability of skilled 
labor and the industrial record Nashua 
has made for herself over the last cen- 
turyor more. In addition, they showed 
that the city itself was a good place in 
which to work and live. They talked 
and wrote about the fine schools, the 
absence of any slums, the geographical 
layout of the city in which the indus- 
trial plants are spread out over a wide 
area and not concentrated at one point. 


They extolled the reputation of New 
Hampshire as a vacation State and as 
a Winter and Summer sports center. 
They pointed out the New Hampshire 
equitable tax system whereby a three- 
fold tax structure is payable to the city 
in which the industry is located at the 
rate determined by the city itself. They 
turther showed that the State has no 
income fax, corporacion or sales tax. 

These men in their attempt to give 
Nashua a new prosperity are bringing 
these hard facts home to hundreds of 
business men, industrialists, and small 
factory owners throughout the country 
by every means of advertising and pro- 


motion, Each firm, large or small, that 


Review AUGUST 


You can try aspirin. But observe 
the immediate relief when you 
try Oxford Pendaflex Hanging 
Folders. Hide-and-seek filing 
eliminated; filing made easier, 
more accurate; filing costs cut 
as much as 20%. You'll need 
no new equipment: Pendaflex 
hanging folders fit perfectly 
into your present cabinets. 


Send for 

catalog today. 
OXFORD FILING 
SUPPLY CO., INC. 
Garden City 

N. Y. 


Don't 
file it — 
HANG IT! 


PENDAFLEX® 


HANGING FOLDERS 


PANAma-BEA VER 
| |, 
MANIFOLD SUPPLIES COMP MPANY 


Coast to Coast Distributors 


188 Third Avenue, Brooklyn 17, N.Y. 
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The six states of the Erie Area account 
for 43.5% of all expenditures for new 
Plants and equipment in the United States* 


HEN THE LEAD is so over- 

whelming year after year for 
plant location in the Erie Area, 
you know there must be something 
behind it all. 


The fact is, these six states account for 
over 45°) of all manufacturing in the 
United States—with the other figures 
equally good. 


Latest figures show that the Erie Area 
accounted for 34° of the popula- 
tion, over 40°7 of the national income 
and about '4 of the country’s retail 


trade. That's why the Erie Area 


continues to lead in plant location | 


—industries go where the most is! 


The area is served by the safe, depend- 
able Erie Railroad that connects with 
other railroads and with New York 
Harbor for export business, 


Our experienced personnel will be 
glad to help you in your search for a 
plant location in the Erie Area—the 
six states where the score for success 
is always high! 


"Source: Census of Manufacturers, 1947 Report MC100-8 


Erie Railroad 


SERVING THE HEART OF 
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INDUSTRIAL AMERICA 


Here’s how to get 
action! 


Send a list of your requirements 
and preferred location to Mr. A. 
B. Johnson, Vice President, Room 
500, Midland Building, Cleveland 
15, Ohio. All information will be 
held in the strictest confidence. 
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Mark of PROGRESS 
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BANKS» 
@ AIRPORT 
@ OFFICES 
@ FACTORIES 


Savings & Loan Society Knows 
Valve of Saving Money 


That's why this Stamford, Conn., 
establishment chose Lamson Tubes 
to speed deposits and passbooks to 
and from this central control opera- 
tor. Lamson speed and efficiency is 
a real money saver —a labor saver 
—a timer saver. 


SEND IN THIS COUPON 


if you have an organization with a 
steady flow of mail, telegrams, or- 
ders or other papers between de- 
partments, floors ond buildings — 
you're the mon whose business can 
be helped by a Lamson Tube System. 


LAMSON CORPORATION, 


4300 Lamson St., Syracuse, N. 


Please send me copies of your latest bulletins on Pneumatic Tubes suitable 


City 


Airport Knows Value 
of Saving Effort 


Efficiency is a vital matter at an 
airport. That’s why the control 
room at this Washington, D. C., 
airport uses Lamson Tubes to keep 
in touch with all departments. 
These dependable Lamson Tubes 
send last minute weather reports 
and other information to planes on 
runway about to depart. 


Offices, Factories Know 
Value of Saving Time 


Business offices and factories can 
take a time saving tip from this 
user. Use Lamson Tubes to con- 
nect departments for quick dis- 
patch of mail-— memos —- inter- 
office correspondence — stock req- 
uisitions and supplies. Time is 
money to businessmen and Lamson 
Pneumatc Tube Systems cut hours 
into minutes. 


Y. 


Position 


State 
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expresses an interest im Nashua is 
given immediate, thorough, and cour- 
teous attention. It’s hard work and 
often discouraging work, but those in 
volved realize that the future of Nashua 
rests with them. Their success can 
make their city an even greater one 
than it was before trouble came. 
Work of this sort is not without its 
problems. There is large machinery to 
move, problems in legal conveyance be- 
cause of the intricate steam and electric 
lines, roads and fences to be kept in 
repair, and the problem of seeing how 
the new tenants can best be served. 
But the actions and results of the per- 
sons participating have shown that they 
have the necessary faith and ability to 
overcome problems, The phenomenal 
success attained since the work began 
has convinced even the doubters out- 
side of Nashua that Nashua will not be- 
come the ghost town predicted, and its 
crisis has tempered the strength of the 
city and brought the people closer to- 
gether and more aware of their own 
ability and rightful pride born of 
Yankee common sense and hard work. 
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ABROAD, AS AT HOME, 


he Chase can serve you! 


Wherever foreign trade requires modern banking services, you'll find 


the Chase prepared to help—not only through our world network 


of branches and correspondent banks but also with our | 


intimate knowledge of the problems involved. 


At home, the Chase for many years has been a leading supplier of 
bank credits for textiles, foodstuffs, machinery, transportation 


equipment, oil and many other products and commodities. 


In financing foreign trade, we supply helpful data on exchange and 
trade regulations and market and credit conditions. Our 
Foreign Department can act for you in carrying out each step of 
your transaction, from initial fact-finding to the final collection or 


remittance of funds. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES 


London Fronkfurt Main Heidelberg Stuttgart Tokyo Oscka 

Havana Sen Juan Panama Colon Cristobal! Balboo 

Offices of Representotives: Mexico, DF. * Buenos Aires Rome Cairo Bomboy 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris . Hong Kong 
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HOME OFFICE AND PLANT  SANLEANDRO 


Are you among the thousands of satisfied Users who have 
lowered figure-work costs with a FRIDEN Calculator? 
If you are, you've found that through combining PER- 
FORMANCE and FRIDEN METHODS, large and small 
businesses alike have made real savings while producing 
accurate answers to individual problems. You can depend 
on your Friden. Instructional and Mechanical Service is 
always available. If you don’t own a FRIDEN, you should 
ask for a demonstration on your own work...in your own 
office, by calling your local Friden representative. He'll 
analyse your problems and show you the Calculator of 
the size, price and capacity to save you money. 


Priden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


DE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC, 


IND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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Here is Push-button” 


dictation ... 
...at its automatic BEST! 


Totally unlike any previous type of dictating machine 
...the Aupocrapn Electronic Soundwriter permits 
you to work as fast as you can think! 


No delicate adjustment, nothing to get out of order. 
No arms to lift... no needle to locate. Its single lever 


control and lightweight hand microphone provide 
instant action. 


...the secretary's pride and joy! 


The Aupocrapu Secretarial Model gives to your secre- 
tary a quick release from the tedious and time-wasting 
part of her job— “taking” dictation. Instead, she has a 
new spirited servant that makes her work more 
resultful, more important, more interesting. 

@in scores of reported cases, AUDOGRAPH dictation 
cuts in half the dictating and transcribing time. You 
get more work done in each day, and your secretary 
becomes a topflight “executive assistant.” 

@For full facts about Aupocrarn ... the versatile, 
efficient, time and money-saving means of getting things 
done .. . just use the coupon. Why not do it today? 


ELECTRONIC 
SOUND W RITER 


my THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD |, CONNECTICUT 
AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal cities of th 
U. S. See your Classified Telephone Directory under “Diec- ae Send me Booklet X-8—"Now We Really Get Things Done!” 
tating Machines."’ Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., (p 
sole authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: W estrex PRED 0n.0006000n86e00esesdseeseenececseweenonsenccessesbeesesncosnsesaes 
Corporation (export affiliate of Western Electric Company) 
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How EBASCO 


can help 
on plans for 


FINANCING and REFINANCING 


That’s where EBASCO can help... 


Ebasco’s financial consultants are specialists in this 
field. In the past few years we have assisted clients 
in obtaining capital in amounts totaling more than 
$1,900,000,000. The particular problem is studied 


and financing plans developed. Advice is rendered 


on appropriate methods of financing, how to file 
and prepare the registration statement, how to pre- 
pare the diverse material required by the SEC, 
how to find the proper underwriters of securities, 


SOW 


Appraisal 


Budget 


When a business is to be expanded, 
a basic problem is HOW to get 
adequate capital at minimum cost. 
The road to the capital market is 
full of stumbling blocks, the 

greatest of which are the many 
procedures and regulations involved 


in issuing securities. 


and how to time the marketing of the securities. 


Not only do you have a sound plan for marketing 
securities, but executives are unencumbered by the 
details of financing and are able to handle their 
regular duties with a minimum of interruptions. 
Ebasco’s financing specialists will be happy to out- 
line their services at your request. There is no. 
obligation for preliminary discussions. Feel free to 
call on us. 


Write for the booklet ‘“‘The Inside Story of Outside Help” deacribing 
the many EBASCO services available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporated, 
Dept. N, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


INCORPORATED 


New - Cuicaco - Wasunincton, D.C. 
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